AN  AGRICULTURA 


g  “Now,  be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  assembled,  that  abundant 
production  of  farm  products  should  be  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse.” 

This  is  the  resolution  Congress  adopted 
in  August  1937,  and  it  is  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  are  building  our  agri¬ 
cultural  edifices.  It  is  the  American  way 
of  expressing  a  very  old  idea — a  concept  of 
land  use  which  arrived  when  mankind 
ceased  to  be  nomadic  and  settled  down  to 
tilling,  harvesting,  and  saving  for  the 
future. 

Viewing  the  problem  from  the  producing 
end,  we  see  the  need  of  leveling  off  the 
mountains  of  surplus  into  the  valleys  of 
scarcity.  But  what  about  the  problem 
from  the  consuming  endP  Many  extension 
workers  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Hazel  Stieb- 
eling’s  studies  which  show  an  alarming  nu¬ 
tritional  lack  in  the  diets  of  a  large  part  of 
our  people.  Jennie  Camp  ably  discusses  on 
these  pages  this  condition  as  it  applies  to 
Texas,  and  the  condition  is  not  materially 
different  in  other  States.  In  every  neigh¬ 
borhood,  both  city  and  country,  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  certain  foods.  AAA  statis¬ 
ticians  working  with  Dr.  Stiebeling,  esti¬ 
mate  that  53  million  acres  could  be  used 
to  meet  these  nutritional  needs  if  the 
means  of  distribution  were  available. 

The  Ever-Normal  Granary  we  are  build¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  use  under  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  now  since  the  farm 
act  with  its  provision  for  an  Ever-Normal 
Granary  was  put  into  operation.  At  the 
close  of  the  1938-39  corn-sealing  program 
on  March  31,  about  250,000,000  bushels  of 
com  were  under  seal  in  cribs  throughout  the 
Cora  Belt.  The  1938-39  com  loan  extends 
to  August  1,  1939,  when  the  volume  of  the 
new  crop  can  be  at  least  partially  deter¬ 
mined.  At  one  time  in  late  winter,  about 
85,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  under 
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seal,  but  liquidation  is  taking  place  as  the 
growing  season  progresses  and  the  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  begin  to  take  form.  A 
part  of  the  reserves  are  also  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  crop  insurance  program  for  wheat.  This 
year  more  than  160,000  farmers  in  30  States 
have  tnken  out  the  Federal  all-risk  insur¬ 
ance  on  their  1939  wheat  crop.  Payments 
already  have  been  made  to  farmers  whose 
crops  have  been  destroyed  by  winter  or 
early  spring  hazards.  Reserves  to  pay 
these  losses  come  from  a  granary  in  which 
there  have  accumulated  more  than  5,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  held  specifically  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Ever-Normal  Granary,  as  I  see  it,  is 
closely  tied  to  good  land  use.  Surpluses  1 
year  and  shortages  the  next  go  hand  in 
hand  with  waste  and  destruction  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  The  land  is  our  real  source  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  its  fertility  our  insurance  against 
future  need.  With  soil  conservation,  we 
store  fertility  in  the  soil  to  be  used  when 
needed  in  the  future. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  extension 
agent  the  place  of  soil  conservation  in  an 
Ever-Normal  Granary.  Many  of  them  have 
worked  for  it  for  years.  Among  those  who 
come  to  mind  are  two  agents  whose  activi¬ 
ties  were  described  recently  in  this  maga¬ 
zine:  George  Banzhaf  has  insisted  for  25 
years  that  there  are  only  two  things  of  im¬ 
portance  to  Milam  County,  Tex. — the  people 
and  the  soil.  Henry  W.  Andrews  for  the 
last  20  years  has  energetically  pursued  his 
passion  for  conserving  and  improving  the 
soil  of  White  County,  Tenn. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
camps  have  all  made  a  contribution  to  this 
phase  of  the  Ever-Normal  Granary;  and  I 
think  we  have  made  real  progress.  In  fact, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  becom¬ 
ing  conservation-conscious. 


Valuable  as  these  contributions  to  tbt 
Ever-Normal  Granary  have  been,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  mark  time.  We  must  go  for¬ 
ward  toward  our  goal  of  balanced  abun¬ 
dance  for  all.  To  progress  toward  this  goal, 
we  are  increasingly  conscious  that  we  most 
have  the  understanding  support  of  the  d\j 
consumer,  of  labor,  and  of  industry. 

The  splendid  efforts  of  nearly  6  milHnn 
farmers  taking  part  in  the  national  farm 
programs  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  order  out  of  disorder  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  farm  products, 
but  we  need  something  more.  Fart  of  the 
solution  must  be  found  in  the  reopening  of 
markets  overseas  and  in  the  expansion  of 
markets  at  home. 

We  have  recently  launched  an  experi-  i 
mental  plan  to  encourage  more  abundant  I 
consumption  among  relief  clients  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  agricultural  products. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first  city  to  tiy  out 
this  system  of  enabling  people  who  othe^ 
wise  cannot  buy  sufldcient  quantities  of 
nourishing  foods  to  increase  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  such  foods. 

As  one  step  in  this  direction,  about  50 
farm  and  city  women  representing  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  labor  unions,  and  rural  and 
urban  organizations  interested  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  were  recently  asked  to  come  to 
Washington  to  counsel  with  us.  There  vu 
general  agreement  on  the  goals  considered 
worth  while,  and  a  great  deal  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way.  If  people  represent¬ 
ing  these  same  interests  could  get  together 
in  every  community,  it  would  do  much  to 
build  a  workable  program. 

Leaders  of  industry,  leaders  of  labor,  and 
leaders  of  agriculture  agree  that  a  plenti¬ 
ful  production,  efficient  distribution,  snd 
abundant  consumption  would  bring  about 
the  balanced  abundance  America  wantt. 
We  must  be  willing  to  pool  our  resources  to 
achieve  this  end. 
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I  Land-use  planning  from  the  Htuudpuiut 
of  the  furin-fumily  living  has  two  ini- 
IKirtant  aspects — that  of  an  abiiiulant  food 
supply  and  thnt  of  a  suitable  place  to  live. 
Laud  on  farms  and  rnnehes  will  produce  footl 
for  home  use,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
we  of  rural  America  are  going  to  have  to 
depend  on  it  ns  our  main  source  of  suste¬ 
nance,  even  tliough  hydroiionies  have  come 
into  the  picture. 

The  Unitwi  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has,  since  1933,  b(>en  taking  much  land 
on  farms  and  ranches  out  of  cash  crops. 
Statistics  indicate  that  there  are  many  people 
who  are  not  getting  enough  food.  Texas  has 
about  million  farm  and  ranch  people 
living  on  third-  and  fourtli-rate  diets,  to  say 
uotbiiig  of  city  people. 

Statistics  indicate  that  there  really  isn't 
enough  food  in  the  land  fur  all  the  {leople 
to  have  a  liberal  diet.  The  ISureau  of  Home 
Ikvnomics  at  the  1937  outlook  conference 
stated  that  If  diets  of  all  city  people  were 
raised  to  a  first-class  level,  it  would  take  one- 
nxth  more  eggs,  one-third  more  milk,  one- 
fifth  more  fruits,  and  one-llfth  more  vege¬ 
tables.  This  statement  is  in  line  with  flgnres 
releastd  in  1934  by  the  AAA  showing  thnt 
41.000.0(19  more  acres  would  have  to  he  put 
into  food  and  fet'd  if  all  the  people  were  to 
have  a  liberal  diet. 

There  are  in  some  areas  great  handicaps  to 
producing  footl,  but  when  farm  and  ranch 
ppople  and  ex|)i>rimeiit-statiou  and  extension 
workers  bend  their  energies  to  it  they  de¬ 
velop  devices,  practices,  and  varieties  that 
*«mewhnt  ovenome  handicaps. 

I'eople  neetl  food !  There’s  land  for  it ! 
There  are  ways  of  growing  a  quantity  of 
food  on  farms  and  ranches  in  most  areas, 
oven  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Therefore,  in  land-use  planning,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  ttH-bnicians,  economists,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  home  economics  subject-matter 

I»peclal!8t8,  administrative  representatives  of 
f'dcral  agricultural  agencies,  and  the  men 
and  women  on  farms  and  ranches  should  see 
'hat  (1)  as  inventories  are  taken,  and  (2) 


as  preliminary  or  permanent  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  land  use  are  set  up — whether  in  a 
small  area  within  a  county,  or  a  whole 
county,  or  a  whole  type-of-farming  area,  or 
a  whole  State,  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole — 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  land  for 
growing  food  and  feetl  for  home  use  by  the 
individual  farm  and  ranch  family  are  a 
prominent  part  of  every  report  released. 

Following  thnt,  it  is,  I  think,  the  business 
of  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  sub¬ 
ject-matter  specialists  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  extension  services  and  the  men 
and  women  on  farms  and  ranches  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  develop  devices,  practices,  and  vari¬ 
eties  thnt  will  result  in  a  somewhat  satis¬ 
factory  program  of  pro<lnclng  food  and  feed 
on  individual  farms  and  ranches.  We  can 
develop  some  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  of  feed  crops,  and  of  pasture  grasses 
ndapUnl  to  an  area.  We  can  develop  irriga¬ 
tion  systems.  We  can  develop  some  garden¬ 
ing  devices  and  practices  that  wdll  do  much 
of  the  job  of  overcoming  many  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  any  area. 

It  is  wise  land  use  in  Texas,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  the  acres  it  would  take  to  grow  the 
food  and  feed  needed  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
to  be  used  that  way,  because  few  crops  will 
yield  as  high  money  value.  The  foods  listed 
in  the  Texas  Food  Standard  total  2,135 
pounds  for  one  person  per  year.  That’s  more 
than  a  ton.  For  five  people  it  is  5%  tons. 
If  you  bought  a  year’s  supply  In  the  grocery 
store,  it  would  cost  $500  to  $600,  which  means 
a  value  per  ton  of  around  $100  to  the  rural 
family.  How  many  crops  can  Texas  grow 
that  have  a  money  value  for  the  farmer  of 
$100  per  ton?  Cottonseed  in  1938  was  $20 
per  ton,  citrus  $10,  corn  $10  and  less,  wheat 
around  $10. 

From  an  acreage  standpoint  the  returns 
are  good,  too.  In  most  sections  of  Texas  25 
acres  will  provide  all  the  feed  for  the  live¬ 
stock,  all  the  vegetables,  and  all  the  fruits 
needed.  That  is  $500  to  $600  worth  or  $20 
to  $25  per  acre. 

In  addition  to  growing  their  food  and  feed. 


pt'ople  must  live  on  the  land.  Their  habita¬ 
tion  and  the  things  that  make  it  attractive 
and  comfortable  must  be  put  on  the  land. 
The  places  where  they  wander  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  for  communion  with  themselves 
and  with  nature  and  with  God  are  on  the 
land.  If  space  is  stinted,  onr  recreation  may 
not  recreate;  our  communion  with  ourselves 
and  with  nature  and  with  God  may  be 
stinted,  too.  Let  us  have  spacious  areas  for 
the  homestead  and  for  service.  Let  ns  use 
plenty  of  land  for  grass  and  other  cover 
crops  adjacent  to  the  home  to  reduce  dust 
and  mud  and  glare  and  heat.  It  may  be  in 
lawns,  playground.s,  pastures,  and  hay  or 
forage  crops.  Let  ns  have  trees  that  give 
shade  to  the  house,  the  livestock,  the  poultry, 
and  that  provide  windbreaks  for  house,  gar¬ 
den,  orchard,  and  livestock.  Let  us  have 
recreation  areas  for  outdoor  games,  picnics, 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  swimming. 

To  get  food  produced  is  the  job  of  all,  and 
to  get  it  consumed  in  line  with  good  nutri¬ 
tional  standards  is  the  job  of  all.  To  get 
land  on  which  we  live  used  in  the  right  way 
Is  the  job  of  all — men,  women,  boys  and 
girls,  administrative  officers,  economists,  and 
subject-matter  specialists. 

Developing  programs  and  plans  and  exe¬ 
cuting  plans  together  will  mean  some  changes. 
It  will  mean  that  women  and  men  will  have 
to  break  some  traditions.  Women  must  no 
longer  assume  that  programs  on  cotton  im¬ 
provement  or  livestock  prorluction  will  not  be 
interesting  to  them,  and  men  must  no  longer 
assume  that  women  are  not  interested  in  such 
programs.  Inventories  should  be  made  by 
both  men  and  women.  Plans  should  be  made 
by  women  and  men  together.  Training  that 
wdll  influence  the  use  of  food  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  training  influencing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food.  And  training  in  both  must  be 
given  to  men,  women,  and  to  boys  and  girls. 
All  of  us — men,  women,  and  boys  and  girls — 
will  have  to  be  concerned  with  developing 
the  areas  on  which  we  dwell  in  the  right 
way  and  in  preserving  spaces  in  which  to 
wander. 
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H  The  Triple-A  farm  program  ia  only  a 
wrap  <»f  paper  until  farmers  carry  it 
out  on  their  own  farms.  It  is  not  a  Washing¬ 
ton  program  but  a  farm  pn»gram.  Its  foun¬ 
dation  is  the  work  of  the  farmer:  Planning, 
planting,  plowing,  fertilizing,  harvesting, 
marketing. 

If  the  soil  is  conserved  in  this  program, 
it  is  cHUiserved  only  because  the  coo|ierating 
farmer  runs  his  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  it.  If  reserves  are  taken  out  of 
bumirer  crops  and  stored  on  the  farm  against 
lean  years,  it  is  because  the  farmer  wants  it 
d<Mie  and  does  it.  If  crop  acreages  are 
brought  into  line  with  what  the  market  will 
take,  it  (‘omes  about  het'ause  the  farmer  de¬ 
sires  to  manage  his  farm  in  line  with  such  a 
policy. 

This  Triple-A  law  has  been  placed  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  to  use  to  protect  their  income  and 
their  soil.  How  it  will  be  usi'd  and  how  much 
it  will  be  used  depends  u|Mm  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  The  chief  Job  in  Washington  is  to  get 
the  needs  of  farmers  written  into  programs 
which  farmers  can  use  to  the  most  advantage. 

For  6  years  the  thinking  that  was  dune  on 
the  plow  seat  and  the  figuring  that  was  done 
on  barn  doors  have  had  an  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  in  making  and  running  farm  programs. 
Farmers  have  acquired  experience  in  work- 
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ing  tog(‘ther  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  so  that 
adjustment  is  now  more  an  individual  farm¬ 
er’s  Job  than  it  was  in  1933.  Tlie  AAA  has 
liecome  a  multiple  hitch  that  makes  it  iM>ssible 
for  cotton  growers,  wheat  growers,  corn 
growers,  dairymen,  fruit  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers,  and  others  to  pull  together. 

You  may  have  heard  the  AAA  criticizetl  as 
a  program  that  laiys  farmers  to  do  what 
g<N>d  farmers  would  want  to  do  for  their  own 
best  interests.  That  is  what  the  program 
is  intenderl  to  do.  Kut  liefore  the  AAA  pne 
grams  were  available,  most  of  the  farmers 
who  wanterl  t«»  do  these  things  could  not  carry 
them  out.  Now  many  more  farmers,  through 
the  help  of  the  program,  are  carrying  out 
better  farm-management  practices;  and  they 
are  handling  their  surplus(‘s  Iretter.  If  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  run  by  farmers,  it  is  bouiul  to  be  en¬ 
couraging  the  things  that  a  farmer  w<»uld 
want  to  do  for  his  own  best  iiitert'sts. 

The  year  lOCtt  gave  farmers  twir-e  the  gross 
liMsime  and  three  times  the  incttme  available 
for  living  that  they  had  in  1932.  As  farmers 
buy  at  lower  pric*es.  their  purchasing  (tower 
is  practi<>ally  as  large  as  in  l!i29.  That  is 
imiiortnnt. 

Since  the  AAA  was  set  at  work,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  (Mtsition  has  improved.  But  more  imistr- 


years  prece<ling  1935,  production  of  livestirt 
and  livestock  products  was  10  (MTcent  largn 
than  in  the  preceding  10  years,  although  (ni; 
production  and  (lasture  were  smaller. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  use  of  tractors  bit 
reachwl  its  is*jtk.  We  shall  itroltably  luivt  | 
more  of  tinun  working  on  farms  and,  thrr^  buildint 
fore,  fewer  horses.  It  is  not  likely  that  wf  human  a 
have  reachwl  a  limit  in  bretnling,  feedi^  l^***’* 
slaughter,  and  sanitation  improvements,  h  .Uricultural 
other  words,  we  have  not  ctirne  to  the  eudet  Fergus  ( 
a  n(*ed  for  agricultural  adjustment.  iu<>rc  than  \ 

It  is  not  the  AAA  that  mak(‘s  agricultam  ^ 

adjustment  necessary.  We  had  drastic  agri  I’btias-  Tbi 
cultural  adjustments  long  before  the  A.\A  »»  ’nniiinatlori 
instituted.  Adjustments  before  H>83  wm  and 

Irani  on  farmers.  Many  rrf  tlnun  lost  their  marginal  la 
farms.  The  AAA  is  a  program  by  which  fara  The  vari( 
ers  can  make  the  ttecessary  adjustments  with  'iieiis»'  land 
out  suffering  either  great  income  losses  or 
the  loss  of  thtdr  farms.  It  is  helping  millions  inaimittcr" 
*»f  farmers  to  get  them.selves  into  step  with  iraTcUsl  Itl 
inevitable  changi‘s  without  tripping  up  uiifting  in 
The  Nathmal  Resourc-es  Hoard,  iiiuonf:  Before  tl 
others,  has  (stinted  out  what  l(‘t  lin<)lii^iii|  'ivc  in  agr 
im(>rovernents  are  likely  to  do  to  fanning  if  Scltl  of 
left  to  individual  com(ietition.  The  faniien  <hr<>u>rli  the 
who  i-an  (Hrsluce  the  cht*u(iest  will  get  a  "il'cr.  Bor 
largi'r  share  of  the  market.  That  means  that  ''"niniittec  s 


tant  than  (rast  (rerfrtrmantr  is  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  now  e(|ui(>(N>d  to  meet  future  (rntb- 
letns  themselves.  They  have  learned  to  use 
Government  agencies  to  help  farming  as  in¬ 
dustry  has  used  tariffs  to  hel(>  industry.  They 
have  an  organization  in  which  between  three 
and  four  million  farmers  have  Ireen  (Mirtici(mt- 
ing.  They  have  had  ex(retience  not  only  In 
running  a  ()rugram  but  in  making  one.  They 
are  in  a  (xtsition  to  adjust  the  Nation’s  farm¬ 
ing  to  clianges  that  are  likely  to  csrur. 

More  Ckangen  Ahead 

And  more  change's  will  m-cur.  Further  ad¬ 
justments  will  l»e  necessary.  We  t'annot  ex- 
()ect  to  extstrt  normally  as  much  as  we  did 
during  the  World  War.  The  farm  plant  has 
not  yet  bet'ii  ()ermunently  shrunk  to  allow  for 
the  lost  eX(iort  markets.  A  snmller  acreage 
can  take  care  of  ex(M>rts.  And  that  is  not  all. 
We  are  getting  more  food  from  an  acre  than 
we  used  to  get.  There  have  been  improve¬ 
ments  in  breeding,  feeding,  slaughtering,  and 
sanitation  among  livestock  and  feed  producers. 
We  get  more  milk,  meat,  and  eggs  from  feed 
than  we  used  to.  We  also  have  more  feed 
available  for  milk,  meat,  and  eggs,  (larticu- 
larly  because  of  the  use  of  gasoline  instead  of 
horses  for  (lower. 

A  recent  re(iort  of  the  Bureau  <if  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  indicates  that  during  the  10 


there  will  lie  fewer  farms  getting  a  largw 
share  of  the  market.  But  us  long  us  the  AAA 
is  (((leruting,  any  (Mrticiiiating  farmer  is 
sured  a  share  of  the  market.  Acreage  allot 
ments,  which  are  an  integral  (Nirt  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  give  i 
tHHiiforting  ussuraiK'e  to  the  o(ierator  of  tbt- 
family-sized  farm  which  is  so  inqsirtaiit  in  our 
agriculture. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  b(>st  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  liest  (liece  of  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  In  all  history.  It  reflts-ts  the  attitadi 
of  individual  farmers  lietter  than  any  of  tbt 
(irevious  (irogruins.  It  is  well  suited  to  must 
of  the  farms  on  which  it  is  lielng  a(>plM. 
rreliniinury  estimatt's  indicate  that  partid- 
(Hition  of  farmers  in  the  (irogrum  will  bemud 
heavier  this  year  than  last. 

The  suwess  of  this  or  any  other  farm  pe- 
gram  de(ieiuls  to  a  large  degrr-e  u[K»n  clf»><lio 
erlucational  work.  ITie  (wrt  the  I^xtenri*- 
Service  has  played  in  hel(iiiig  the  farm  (ic-ipt 
to  develop  and  understand  this  farm  [»r(«r8E 
is  very  great.  The  public  serviw  renderd 
by  thousands  of  extension  agents  in  .su()()orto( 
the  Tri(ile-A  programs  is  widely  ns-ognized 
farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlnlstn 
tion  is  a(ipreciative  of  this  assistance.  It  s 
our  desire  that  the  Extension  SerA’lce 
tinue  and  even  intensify  its  e<lucatlonal  w«tj 
directly  related  to  the  AAA  farm  prograia 
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The  Over'All  Planning  Idea 

Grows 


H.  R.  STUCKY,  County  Agent,  Fergus  County,  Mont. 
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Sociology,  rural  rehabilitation,  range  re¬ 
building.  and  ciinservntion  and  protection 
if  human  and  natural  resourc-es  sum  up  the 
Itields  of  work  entered  by  the  Fergus  County 
Agriiultui  iil  Manning  Committee. 

Fergus  t'ounty’s  accomplishments  attract 
Iniorc  than  usual  interest  in  that  it  has  prac- 
ically  all  the  protilem  conditions  of  the  Great 
[’laias.  The  western  lairt  is  wheat,  central  is 
iiintiiaiition  farming  and  livestwk  with  irrl- 
.'atidii.  and  the  eastern  part,  grazing  and  suh- 
lUiirgiiiiil  land. 

The  variety  of  jirohlems  suggests  the  im- 
lueiisc  land  area  in  the  <*ounty.  One  mem- 
er  of  the  county  agricultural  conservation 
oimiiittis*  traveleil  1.‘12  miles,  and  another 
Itravelisl  1(K>  miles  from  home  to  attend  a 
lutrtiag  in  the  third  memlier’s  c-ommunity. 

Before  the  planning  committee  iHH’ume  ac¬ 
tive  in  agriculture,  agencies  eiigageil  in  the 
Belli  of  agricultural  lietternient  carrietl 
ibriiugli  their  programs  indeiiendently  of  each 
ther.  Kometimes  they  fltteil  the  planning 
inDimiitee’s  conce|)tion  today  of  what  should 
done.  Now,  every  agency  submits  its  plans 
and  mails  to  the  planning  (‘ommittee  liefore 
any  work  is  undertaken.  The  plans  and  maiis 
are  in  turn  available  to  other  agencies.  By 
in>isting  u|sin  this  method  of  priK-edure,  the 
iver-nll  plan  of  agriculture  for  the  county  is 
ailing  ahead  rapidly  with  little  iNissiliility  of 
artting  on  the  wrong  track. 

One  of  the  reasons  Fergtis  County  has  de- 
e|ii|!ed  planning  rapidly  is  the  community 
Ibiliit.  Communities  in  the  ixiunty  were  en- 
ourngfd  to  consider  problems  as  a  community 

Ey  C.  H.  Peterson  when  he  btH-ame  county 
sent.  25  years  ago.  Since  then,  community 
■rganiziitioiis  have  grown  up.  Communities 
h«is«-  to  work  as  a  unit,  and  enlarging 
[this  methiHl  of  priK'edure  to  cover  the  entire 
inunty  has  lieen  an  easy  task. 

Rural  women,  through  their  representatives 
w  community  and  county  committees,  have 
|»hown  an  active  interest  in  the  problems  at 
band.  They  have  contributed  by  discussing 
?hiiniiig  activities  at  home  demonstration  and 
|vunimunity  club  meetings. 

Fergus  County  was  the  first  in  Montana  to 
poi>!!sh  a  county-wide  plan  for  agriculture. 

EkU  plan  evolved  from  economic  conferences 
wl  was  pulilished  in  1927. 

Planning  work  was  given  an  impetus  from 


to  take  st«K-k  of  its  agricultural  resources,  and 
agriculturists  liecame  concerned  over  resource 
dissiimtion  and  lack  of  protective  measures. 

The  drought  iierlod  enhanc-ed  this  critical 
view  of  resources.  Planning  became  easier. 
Fergus  County  already  had  a  comprehensive 
plan,  and  when  the  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  took  to  the  field  it  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  with  practical  intelligence. 

Previous  to  1938,  planning  efforts  had  hardly 
nicked  the  main  ploblem,  but  that  year  they 
liegan  to  assume  some  semblance  of  form  that 
fittetl  into  the  over-all  plan.  The  committee 
was  enlargeil  to  17  memliers  and  held  its  first 
meeting  Decemlier  8,  1937.  Within  a  short 
time  a  plan  of  action,  based  on  the  previous 
committees’  work,  was  prepared. 

The  first  step  was  land  purchase.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  effe<-t,  designated  the  area  to  be 
purchased.  The  next  step  was  water  develop¬ 
ment  w’ith  the  full  utilization  of  all  water 
ill  the  county  as  a  goal. 

The  water  program  Includetl  a  cataloging 
of  all  water  iiossibllities.  Surveys  of  each  was 
next.  One  township  has  lieen  surveyed  and 
written  up.  This  write-up  is  now  being  used 
as  a  guide  by  other  t*omnuinities  engaged  in 
the  same  task.  Three  more  communities  are 
well  enough  along  to  have  made  preliminary 

The  formation  of  a  weed-control  district  i 

in  Fergus 


maps.  Other  communities  have  finished  their 
cataloging. 

The  present  committee  has  assisted  with 
the  organization  of  three  grazing  districts. 
These  have  been  approved  by  the  State  graz¬ 
ing  commission.  These  districts  plus  those 
organized  during  the  previous  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  make  up  74  of  the  124  townshiiis  within 
the  county. 

The  committee  also  as.sisted  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  .soil-conservation  camp  which  is  Iwated 
on  the  fairground  site  at  Ix^wdstowu.  A 
weed-control  district  also  has  lieen  declared. 

The  planning  committee  passed  judgment 
upon  a  rural  ele<-trification  project.  Eighty- 
seven  miles  were  energized  on  March  14,  and 
a  KKl-mile  extension  is  now  awaiting  ai)- 
proval  at  the  Washington  REA  office. 

Still  another  accomplishment  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  plans  for  a  resettlement  project. 
It  will  take  care  of  about  75  families  on  irri¬ 
gated  land.  These  families  will  come  from 
subinarginal  land  being  taken  out  through 
Federal  purchase. 

The  committee  also  has  approved  the  con- 
.structlon  of  a  county  recreational  center. 

The  planning  program  has  worked  so  well 
that  all  agencies  concerned  are  cooiierating 
wholeheartedly.  Among  the  organizations 
which  have  lieen  and  are  cooiierating  with 
the  planning  committee  are:  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  (land  purchase,  project  man¬ 
agers,  CCC  camps).  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  (Taylor  grazing),  boards  of  directors 
of  seven  grazing  districts,  4-H  clubs,  com¬ 
munity  clubs,  home  demonstration  clubs, 
agricultural  conservation  associations 
(county,  community.  State,  and  Federal), 
Montana  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security 
Administration,  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  State  grazing  commission,  and  State 
land  department. 


8  one  of  the  results  of  over-all  planning 
County. 


Service  ^  ^  to  1929,  when  similar  economic  confer- 
lucational  Wfc'i  held  in  several  regions  of  the  State, 

rni  program.  ‘  when  the  State  definitely  pausiKl 
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Putting  Farm  Efficiency 
Records  to  Practical  Use 

HAROLD  E.  WAHLBERG,  Farm  Advisar,  Orange  County,  Calif. 


I  The  other  day  I  answered  a  long-distance 
call.  The  conversation  was  something  like 
this:  “Is  this  the  county  farm  adviser?” 
“Yes,  sir.”  “I  just  got  to  thinkin’  about  those 
economic  charts  you  showed  the  other  evening 
at  the  Yorba  Linda  Farm  Center.  You  ex¬ 
plained  bow  the  farmer  might  do  something 
on  his  own  farm  to  get  better  income.  Say, 
will  you  come  over  and  bring  one  of  those 
production-cost  analyses  with  you?  I’m 
thinkin’  we  might  check  up  the  orchard  and 
what  I  am  doing,  have  been  doing,  and  should 
be  doing.” 

Upon  the  appointed  date,  I  called  at  Mr. 
Brown’s  (an  easy  name  for  this  account) 
orchard  with  the  equipment  he  suggested — 
a  13-year  orchard  eflSciency  study  which  we 
have  conducted  in  cooperation  with  00  Va¬ 
lencia  orange  growers  in  Orange  County 
since  1926.  Here  was  a  farm  call  typical 
of  scores  of  similar  requests  made  in  these 
recent  years  of  lesser  incomes  and  smaller 
margins  for  the  farmer.  Low  farm  returns 
have  given  an  added  imiietus  to  the  value 
and  interest  in  production-cost  and  efficiency 
records.  Here  was  an  orange  grower  with 
less  than  average  yields  from  average  trees, 
good  soil,  ample  water  supply,  and  the  usual 
indebtedness  on  his  place.  He  had  been 
farming  bis  place  15  years,  had  followed  his 
own  inclinations  about  cultural  oiierations. 
had  been  satisfied  when  returns  were  a  dollar 
a  field  box  or  better;  but  now',  returns  had 
shrunk  to  35  cents  a  field  box.  “It  is  im¬ 
possible,”  said  be,  “to  make  ends  meet. 
What  would  you  suggest?” 

Applying  the  Yardstick 

“I.<et’8  see  what  is  bapitening  here,  what’s 
to  blame,  and  what  can  be  done  alanit  it,” 
was  my  suggestion.  It  was  plainly  apparent 
that  something  was  baiqtening — the  east  side 
of  every  tree  was  defoliated,  and  the  few 
fruits  that  were  on  that  side  of  the  trees  were 
small  and  scarred.  Both  of  us  knew  the  cause, 
and  he  admittt'd  that  the  dry  fall  winds  were 
not  doing  him  any  good.  “Wind  breaks  are 
essential  to  protect  the  trees  and  fruit  here,”  I 
explained.  He  objected  then,  as  he  had  for 
several  years,  that  windbreaks  would  require 
the  removal  of  a  row  of  orange  trees  and  were 
a  nuisance.  I  showed  him  comparative  data 
compiled  from  the  efiSciency  studies,  in  which 
production  and  returns  from  20  protected 
orchards,  were  ctnnpared  with  20  unprotected 
orchards,  and  set  them  up  against  his  records. 

In  the  protected  orchards  the  average  yields 


l)er  acre  were  32S  field  l»oxes  and  117  first- 
grade  packtHl  boxt's.  The  average  return  per 
acre  was  $445.48.  In  the  unprotected  orchards 
the  average  yields  were  214  field  boxes,  and 
54  imcktHl  box(>s,  with  an  average  return  of 
$271.34  per  acre.  Brown’s  orchard  yleldetl  20!> 
field  boxes  and  49  iiai-ked  boxes,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  return  per  acre  of  $258.90. 

After  setdng  tbe^se  convincing  figiiri^s  and 
others  accumulated  over  many  seasons,  Mr. 
Brown  conc'eded  his  mistake  in  the  past,  and 
luis  ordered  windbreak  sectllings  from  the 
local  nurst>ryman.  He  now  agr(>es  that  the 
1,000  miles  or  more  of  windbreaks  planted  in 
Orange  County  during  the  past  15  years,  as  a 
result  of  an  extension  educational  camiiaign. 
were  not  for  scenery  purix>8C‘s  but  for  better 
quality  of  fruit  and  ther»*by  bettc‘r  returns  to 
the  grow’er. 

I>elving  further  into  the  fragmentary  rec¬ 
ords  kept  by  this  op(>rutor,  we  found  his  cul¬ 
tivation  costs  entirely  out  of  line  with  the 
more  censc'rvative  tremds  revealed  in  our  cost 
studii's.  "nie  Utiig-time  orchard  efficiency  rec¬ 
ords  on  cultivation  costs  show  very  definitely 
that  good  yield  and  quality  of  fruit  and  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  are  not  improvt*d  by  large  cul¬ 
tivation  bills. 

Saving  on  Cultiralion 

In  fact,  over  a  is^riod  of  yc*ars,  the  study 
shows  that  the  more  profitable  orchards  actu¬ 
ally  do  k‘ss  cultivation  that  the  less  profitable 
orc'bards.  In  liKlS,  the  20  mure  profitable 
orchards  of  the  60  in  the  study  reported  an 
averages  cultivation  cost  of  $9.07  per  acre, 
whereas  th(‘  20  least  prt>fitable  orchards  re- 
iwrted  $16.13  pc*r  acre.  The  average  cultiva¬ 
tion  cost  for  all  orchards  was  $12.38  i»er  acre. 
Mr.  Brown  saw  very  clearly,  when  he  applietl 
this  yardstick  to  his  orchard,  that  every  year 
he  was  siiendiiig  frmn  $5  to  $10  more  |)er  acre 
than  the  average  reported  in  this  study  and 
almost  double  the  amount  siient  on  the  more 
profitable  orchards.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  make  $1.50  or  so  more  per  year  through  less 
cultivation.  We  were  able  to  show  him  the 
consistent  downward  trend  of  cultivation  costs 
in  Orange  County  since  1926.  In  that  year  the 
average  cost  was  $*23.73  per  acre,  whereas  the 
1938  reports  averaged  $12.38  per  acre.  A  large 
majority  of  our  orange  growers  have  reduced 
their  hours  and  costs  of  cultivation  during  the 
past  10  years  about  50  percent,  some  even 
more. 

A  further  diagnosis  of  Brown’s  orchard 
practices  brought  to  light  an  irrigation  prob- 


H.  E.  Wahlberg. 


leiii  that  has  been  more  common  in  the  pts 
than  in  recent  years — the  use  of  too  mncii 
water.  His  file  of  water  bills  from  the  irr 
gat  ion  district  indicated  that  he  had  luv- 
around  24-acre-in<*bes  of  irrigation  water  qu¬ 
aere  annually.  Again  we  brought  out  tb- 
yardstick  to  see  how  he  conformed  with  ib. 
irrigation  practice  reported  by  the  more  profi: 
able  orchards.  In  1988  the  2U  more  jirdtitabb 
orchards  averagcnl  16  acre-inches  per  acre  aixt 
the  29  less  profitable  orchards  used  19.6  uen 
inches  {s'r  acre.  But  we  did  not  stop  at  tlut 
1  year's  records.  Some  time  ago  a  .Vjear 
summary  of  the  efficiency  studira  was  tiiadi 
to  find  the  relation  of  water  usage  to  dtns 
yield  and  income.  The  orchanls  were  diriiM 
into  three  grouits,  according  to  the  amount  d 
irrigation  water  usetl — the  heavy  irriglto^ 
using  from  29  acre-inches  or  more,  the  modrr 
ate  irrigators  using  14  to  19  acre-inches,  aii: 
the  light  irrigators  using  13  acre-inefaM  <  - 
less.  The  moderately  irrigated  orchard*  u- 
ing  14  to  19  acrt'-inches,  with  an  average  "■ 
17.3  acre-inches  i»er  acre  annually  over  ibt 
5-yt‘ar  period,  were  definitely  in  the  higher 
pntdiiction  and  income  group.  They  arengni 
241  irucked  boxes  jier  acre.  The  heavy  irri¬ 
gation  group  averaged  31.1  acre-iucbca  and 
222  iwcked  boxes  iier  acre.  The  light  irtigi 
tioii  group  averaged  11.1  acre-inches  and  od; 
171  iiacked  boxes  per  acre. 

Excessive  irrigation  not  only  costs  moreba 
actually  devitalizes  the  tr<‘es  and  often 
root  rot.  Water  irenetration  below  the  n*' 
zone  also  tends  to  leach  out  valuable  pUn 
food  elements. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  iipplb 
tions  of  the  efficiency  cost  studies  to  the  ii 
dividual  orchard  oirerator. 

Eight  industry  studies  have  been  carried  d 
in  Orange  County  by  the  Extension  Serric 
covering  the  princiiial  crofis  over  long  i>eri«l| 
of  time.  They  have  provided  an  indisiienabi' 
backlog  for  extension  teaching,  pHriiculari.' 
in  recent  years  when  the  farmer  has  givw 
more  thought  to  his  place  in  the  (k'odow 
puzzle. 
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North  Carolina  County  Honors  Agent 


I  The  broiize  tablet,  placinl  ut  the  entrance 
of  the  new  building  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Home  Demonstration  Club  Market  by  the 
rural  women  of  Nash  and  Edgecombe  Coun¬ 
ties,  is  an  unusual  tribute  to  an  extension 
igent.  for  not  many  of  them  are  privileged 
to  see  their  efforts  iieriietuated  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  No  more  fitting  place  for  this  plaque 
rould  have  l>een  chosen  than  the  threshold 
of  this  North  Carolina  farm  women’s  market 
which  has  develu|ted  into  a  flourishing  rural 
industry  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Kffle 
Vines  Gordon,  Nash  County  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent. 

As  the  bronze  marker  indicates,  it  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gordon  that  the 
market  was  organize<l  on  April  23.  1923,  with 
the  assistaiM-e  of  Dorothy  Dean,  then  home 
agent  in  Edgecombe  County,  who  later  organ¬ 
ized  a  market  in  Tarboro  which  has  since 
taken  all  the  time  of  the  Edgecomlx*  County 
agents.  The  Nash  curb  market  has  continued 
to  sene  farm  families  of  both  counties  and 
is  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  men  and 
women  on  market  days,  each  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  morning  from  8  to  10:30.  A  impu- 
lar  featurt*  of  the  market  is  the  drawing  for 
prizes  45  minutes  after  the  market  oi^ens. 

For  13  years  the  market  o|)erated  in  a 
tobacco  warehouse.  In  1936,  a  comimxlious, 
modern  structure  was  built  through  the  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  the  farm  women,  the 
WPA,  and  the  commissioners  of  Nash  Count.v. 
EdgecomlH*  County  also  donattxl  $,'500  for  the 
I  building  liecause  of  the  use  made  of  it  by 
rural  women  of  that  (‘<iunty.  Nash  County 
funiished  the  lot  u|mui  which  the  $7,500 
building  was  erected  and  also  lent  $2,000 
without  lnter€‘st  (to  be  imid  at  the  rate  of 
Co  per  month  from  fees  collected)  for  the 
purchase  of  two  adjoining  parking  lots.  I.o- 
ral  business  firms  have  contributed  a  number 
of  furnishings.  An  electric  company  gave  an 
rlectric  stove,  and  a  Imnk  contributed  a  large 
dectrlc  clock.  Another  firm  installed  an  elec¬ 
tric  gong  which  is  soundtHl  for  the  opening 
of  the  market  and  to  call  meetings. 

The  market  is  equipped  with  an  oflSce,  rest 
rooms,  electrical  current,  and  overhead  sky¬ 
lights.  The  building  is  entirely  screened,  the 
•oor  treated,  and  two  new  flues  were  re- 
wntly  built  on  the  front  of  the  structure*. 
There  is  space  f«»r  three  rows  of  counters  or 
tables  in  the  market,  and  each  table  is  shared 
by  two  or  more  producers.  The  cost  of  op- 
watlon  is  maintained  by  a  charge  of  15  cents 
per  monilng  for  each  space  used.  All  meats 
•old  in  the  market  are  inspen'ted  regularly  by 
the  city  sanitation  inspector,  and  all  women 
•elling  are  requirt'd  to  have  health  certlfi- 
cates.  There  has  lieen  a  steady  improvement 
•a  the  quality  and  grade  of  products  sold  as 
•■cll  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  women  them- 
•elves. 

Farm  women  of  Nash  and  Edgecomlx* 


THE  RURAL  WOMEN 
OF  NASH  AND  EDGECOMBE  COUNTIES 

PLACE  THIS  TABLET 
IN  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION  OF 

EFFIE  VINES  GORDON 

BELOVED  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 
AGENT 

THROUGH  WHOSE  EFFORTS 
THIS  MARKET  WAS  ORGANIZED  IN  1»23 
AND  THIS  BUILDING  ERECTED  IN  1»3S 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  RURAL  PEOPLE 


Text  of  bronze  tablet  erected  as  tribute  to 
Nasb  County  home  demonstration  agent. 


Counties  have  sold  $478,269  worth  of  surplus 
produce  on  the  Roc*ky  Mount  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Curb  Market  since  its  opening  in 
1923.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  headed 
the  iist  of  North  Carolina  curb  markets  in 
the  amount  of  sales.  During  each  of  the  first 
2  years  in  the  new  quarters,  the  sales  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  $42,000.  Poultry  products 
have  led  the  sales.  Other  protlucts  sold  in¬ 
clude  vegetables,  meats,  cakes,  fiowers,  fniits, 
caune<I  goods,  and  fancy  work.  In  addition, 
the  women  have  sold  several  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  products  directly  from  their  homes, 
because  of  their  market  contacts. 

Indeed,  the  market  has  provided  a  steady 
income  for  many  farm  families.  One  woman 
sold  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  plants  and 
cut  fiowers  in  1  year.  Another  homemaker 
realized  more  than  $600  from  the  sale  of 
beans  raised  in  a  half-acre  l)ed. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  the  mar¬ 
ket  heli)ed  a  former  tenant  couple  with  five 
children  to  rehabilitate  themselves  is  the 
story  of  the  Breedlove  family.  Through  their 
market  sales  they  were  able  to  borrow  money 
to  build  a  home  and  have  been  able  to  meet 
their  payments  regularly.  In  1937,  Mrs. 
Breedlove  reported,  “I  sold  enough  produce 
in  1  month  to  screen  our  home  and  paint  it. 
The  money  received  from  the  curb  market 
buys  all  groceries,  clothes,  pays  wage  hands 
to  work  on  farm,  pays  life  insurance  on  seven 
in  the  ftuuily,  pays  automobile  bills,  and  sends 
three  children  to  school.  W’e  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  wiring  of  our  home  with  money 
from  November  sales  and  then  start  saving 
for  a  water  pump.” 

Concerning  last  year’s  Income,  Mrs.  Breed¬ 
love  said,  “Our  money  crop,  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton,  brought  $1,400.  Our  curb  market  sales 
imid  us  $2,000.  We  have  a  goo<I  crop  of  corn 
and  potatoes  and  22  hogs  to  kill.”  An  ever¬ 


bearing  strawl)erry  beil  has  netted  the  Breed¬ 
loves  a  nice  sum,  and  they  have  recently 
planted  a  small  fruit  orchard  for  market  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  new  market  building  means  much  to 
the  community  other  than  a  place  of  sale; 
for  here  the  women  hold  their  flower  shows, 
federation  meetings,  husbands’  suppers,  bene¬ 
fit  parties,  and  cooking  schools.  The  WI’A 
band  uses  it  for  band  practice.  The  4-H 
clubs  u.se  it  for  their  federations,  style  shows, 
and  recreational  meetings. 

Iowa  Prescribes 
Preparatory  Courses 

Recent  .steps  have  been  taken  in  Iowa  to 
insure  better  preparation  for  the  extension 
career.  The  plans  for  suitable  college  train¬ 
ing  which  are  being  developed  are  based  upon 
re(‘ommendations  submitted  to  the  annual 
State  extension  conference  by  a  committee 
representing  county  and  State  extension 
workers.  Deans  of  the  graduate  school  and 
the  .school  of  agriculture  of  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  assisted  the  extension  committee  in 
drafting  the  proposed  plans  which  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  19.39-40  college  catalog. 

The  professional-training  courses  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  prospective  extension  workers 
include:  6  quarter  hours  each  of  extension 
education  (extension  organization  and  meth¬ 
ods)  and  iwychology;  9  quarter  hours  of 
general  education;  and  3  to  6  quarter  hours 
each  of  public  speaking.  Journalism,  and 
history  of  farm  organization. 

Technical  undergraduate  courses  suggested 
for  county  agricultural  agents  include  15  quar¬ 
ter  hours  of  agricultural  engineering  and  a 
minimum  of  21  quarter  hours  of  credits  well 
distributed  in  each  of  the  following  fields: 
Livestock  studies  (animal,  dairy,  and  poul¬ 
try  husbandry),  crops  and  soil  studies  (farm 
crops,  soils,  horticulture,  and  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture),  agricultural  economics  and  rural  so¬ 
ciology. 

According  to  the  committee,  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  should  have  a  technical  back¬ 
ground  including  “a  minimum  of  63  quarter 
hours  of  credits  distributed  in  the  fields  of 
applied  art,  child  development,  foods  and  nu¬ 
trition,  household  equipment,  home  manage¬ 
ment,  textiles  and  clothing;  and  a  minimum 
of  9  quarter  hours  in  economics,  3  in  sociology, 
5  in  physiology,  and  5  in  bacteriology.” 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advanced  study  for  in-service  ex¬ 
tension  workers  and  to  the  existing  college 
regulation  that  attendance  at  five  6-week  sum¬ 
mer  terms  meets  the  residence  requirements 
of  1  year  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 
It  is  suggested  that  county  extension  agents 
formulate  a  summer-school  study  program 
consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  graduate  work 
in  general  and  extension  education,  economics, 
and  sociology,  as  well  as  advanced  courses  in 
technical  subjects. 
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Family  Living  Depends  on  the  Land 


Stateti.”  and 
(•orm’t  Mia 
happen  to  I 


H  There  seems  no  arRimient  as  to  whether 
or  not  fairm  families  are  interested  in 
land  use.  They  are  forced  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est,  no  matter  how  much  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  put  their  heads  in  the  sand.  The 
laenalties  of  no  interest  are  t<K)  great.  The 
extent  of  their  CHancern  with  this  matter  eef 
land  use  Is  contiiuHl  l»y  the  extent  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  awareness  and  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  which  they  take  in  affairs  in 
general.  Agricultural  interests  through  the 
ages  liave  l»een  largely  deterinlntHl  by  the  land 
itself.  The  land  has  molded  the  men  who 
8e<>k  to  gain  a  living  from  it.  It  is  a  veritable 
dictator  to  those  who  serve  it,  and  all  children 
on  farms  grow  up  realizing  this.  But.  of  late, 
there  seems  to  have  la?en  seeping  lnt«>  every¬ 
one’s  consciousness  the  realiztition  that  mort* 
and  more  forces  are  coming  to  play  uiam  the 
land  and  make  its  handling  more  and  more 
wanplex.  No  haiger  do  we  hear  alamt  the 
“simple”  life — or,  if  we  do,  we  are  indeed  sim¬ 
ple  if  we  ladieve  it,  as  the  elements  of  nature, 
which  may  lie  simple,  irnHlucible  terms  by 
themselves,  have  become  so  entangled  with 
e<‘onomi<‘s,  fortdgn  itolicies  and  international 
relations,  governmental  action,  and  sta-ial 
factors. 

Farm  families  may  well  feed  that  they  an* 
at  the  focal  point  of  a  whirlwind  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  which  may  at  any  mianent  l»e  entirely 
shifted  by  a  new  blast — it  Is  extnuiudy  diill- 
cult  to  know  Just  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
Surely,  they  must  admit  that  the  old  <-oiu-ept 
of  a  fn^e  and  indeiiendent  life  to  be  lived  u|M>n 
the  land  is  g*>ne,  probably  forever.  Farm  peo 
pie  maintain  their  latwer  of  self-determination 
only  insofar  as  they  conform  to  the  forces 
which  play  upon  them.  Just  as  do  other  iieople. 

Theoretically,  in  our  <-ountry  at  least,  farm 
people  are  not  tied  to  the  land  S4»  strictly  as 
in  the  old  days  of  serfdom,  or  even  as  they 
still  are  in  some  c'ountries  where  land  is  a 
possessicui  which  is  ex|iected  never  to  leave  a 
family.  However,  farm  families  are  still  titHl 
to  the  land  to  s<»me  degree.  Thcdr  training, 
experience,  and  inlmm  interests  sene  as 
stakes  to  ke(‘p  them  tethered  to  some  piec*e 
of  land,  even  though  it  may  not  always  l>e  the 
same  pieis*.  Of  course,  farm  families  are  In- 
ested  In  the  land's  use — in  all  land,  but  es|je- 
clally  in  their  own — its  productivity,  the  type 
of  handling  requinnl,  the  particular  pnalucts 
with  which  they  are  to  deal,  the  special  kind 
of  labor  they  are  to  be  engaged  in,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  the  returns  which  they  may 
expect  to  get  from  this  lalM>r.  All  these  factors 
determine  the  degree  of  culture,  comfort,  and 
satisfaction  which  the  family  is  going  to  en¬ 
joy.  They  set  the  pattern  for  living  and  de¬ 


Women  are  puzzled  by  the  contradictions  they  see  around  them — abandoned  land  which  oik 
supported  fine  buildings  and  large  families. 


termine  the  color  of  existence-  for  the  farm 
family.  And  as  our  iieo|tle  are  not  tied  to 
any  itarticular  spot,  even  though  they  may  la- 
predestined  to  an  agrk-ultural  existence-,  tbe-y 
have  a  iiartictilarly  keen  inte-rest,  la-cause  the 
matter  of  choice  as  to  ha-ation  and  decision 
as  to  tyia-  of  agricultural  venture-  is  in  their 
hands,  to  some  degree-  at  least. 

Many  familie-s  have  la-en  inizzleel  by  the  ai>- 
imrent  contradiction  that  they  notiee  in  the 
bistory  of  some  of  the  land  with  which  tbe-y 
are  familiar.  The-y  see  the  land  now  aban- 
done-d  but  with  the  remnants  of  buildings 
whie-h  once  were  evideiK-e  of  great  pna<|a-rity. 
They  he-ar  tales  of  the  large  familie-s  who  wen- 
brought  up  on  those-  farms  and  the-  size-  of  the 
dairy  and  the  ameaint  of  the  cni|is  that  these- 
tlelds  once-  sup|strte-el.  And  so  tbe-y  re-alize, 
even  the  wetmen  ami  children,  that  land  use 
is  a  more  ceanplicate-d  matter  than  simply 
te-sting  tile  soil  ami  de-e-iding  what  will  grow 
uisin  it.  They  eagerly  welcome  any  he-lp  in 
studying  the  e-e-onomic  and  sociologie-al  ceindi- 
tions  whieh  enter  so  large-ly  into  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  land  use.  The-y  an*  anxious  to  con¬ 
form,  if  by  set  doing  they  can  avoid  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  ee-omanic  annihilation — or  of  the  nerve- 
nicking  existemv  which  we  call  “Just  bang¬ 
ing  on.” 

Every  meiniM-r  of  the  farm  family  is  defi¬ 
nitely  inten-stiHl  in  all  the  activities.  How 
articulate  that  interest  liecomes  is  determined 
only  by  the  opiiortunity  for  exiiression  that 
we  give  to  It.  If  we  admit  that  all  memliers 
of  the  family  naturally  have  an  inten-st  in  any 


matter  which  so  vitally  i-oncerns  them  as  Im 
use,  we  shall  sei-  evldem-es  of  that  imtr.. 
on  every  side.  I  am  reminded  here  of  a 
answer  which  Dorothy  t'anfleld  Fisher  owr 
made  to  the  f|uestion  of  how  to  deal  witk 
cbildn*n.  She  said  that  tla*  se»  n*t  was  to  tnii 
them  as  human  lieings.  I  think  that  all  am 
tiers  of  the  farm  family  should  be  treated 
this  way,  with  the  ex|M><-tati<Hi  that  the.?  an 
of  courst*,  interested  in  all  matters  whk‘b<<  : 
cern  tb<*ir  family  life.  And  I  am  fortified  i 
this  lielief  by  the  te-stimonials  which  I  hareie 
ceived  from  tbt*  women  who  tisdc  |Mrt  la 
women's  agricultural  isilicy  committees  bM 
year  and  who  are  this  year  c-arrying  on  Jolatli 
with  tht-  men  and  older  youth  in  the  coattr 
rommitt(*es. 


Policy  CommittevH  Point  Way 


These  woni«*n  discussi*«l  problems  of  h- 
use  from  the  |Miint  of  view  of  the  State,  tl 
iiiunty,  the  coniniunity,  aisl  finally  the  h 
dividual  fariii  family.  One  of  them  writei 
“I  have  gaiiH-d  a  lietter  n-alizatioii  of  tbo* 
general  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Sut' 
and  count.v  which  limit  and  condition  tk 
family  living  to  lie  obtaiia-d  from  mie's  ts> 
individual  farm.”  .\nother  gaineil,  as  sk 
says,  a  “comprehensive  view  of  our  |irei(ii 
farm  problems,”  and  still  another,  “the  hhlofJ 
of  the  jiast  changes  in  agricultun-  and  rtai-ik 
for  the  present  change,  a  better  iiiiderstaad- 
ing  of  conditions  in  our  neighlioring  comiasa 
Itles,  and  suggestions  for  betterment.”  Oh 
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MARIORIE  E.  LUCE,  Slot*  Home  Demonstration  Leader,  Verma  j 
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gays,  “a  new  liitht  on  problenis  in  other 
States,"  and  still  another,  “what  can  Im‘  done  to 
correct  existiiiK  conditions,  even  if  they  do  not 
hapfien  to  l»e  a  problem  in  our  own  comity,” 

After  the  nieetiiigs  were  over  last  year,  we 
asked  the  county  groups  to  apisiiiit  suhcoui- 
mittees  of  three  to  five  women  who  would 
QH-ct  to  make  lists  of  what  they  thouKht  were 
the  most  vital  prohlems  fnciiiK  Vermont  farm 
families-  I  have  the  list  as  summarized  fur 
the  State  fnaii  the  flndiiiKs  of  iili  the  county 
grou|is.  It  is  an  amaziiiK  collection  of  proli- 
lems  and.  1  am  afraid,  a  little  different  from 
the  nsiuil  list  of  offeriiiKs  of  our  home  demon¬ 
stration  programs.  The  women  are,  you  set*, 
beKianiiiK  to  draK  us.  I  ho|ie  we  can  sisin 
reftain  our  footine  anil  assume  our  position  of 
leadership.  I  supisise  the  real  test  of  their 
interest,  however.  Is  whether  or  not  any  ac¬ 
tion  conies  as  a  result. 

The  Umuhcfiting  on  the  Wall 

The  events  of  these  Inst  few  years  have 
ahaken  many  ixHiple  out  of  their  indiffereiict* 
to  this  matt(‘r  of  land  use.  Many  have  had 
to  pay  the  |M‘nalty,  often  the  extr(‘nie  iH‘nalty, 
for  their  failuie  to  read  the  handwritiiiK  on 
tht*  wall.  I'erhaiis  they  need  help  with  this 
handwriting;  it  may  la*  merely  hieroKi.vphics 
made  up  of  (‘conomic  and  socioloKicnl  symlsils 
which  need  decipheriiiK  and  interpretation. 
If  so,  then‘in  lies  our  rt'iison,  the  Extension 
Servile  reason,  iierhaiis,  for  Im'Iiik. 

What  is  the  next  step‘s  How  successful  are 
we  tEuinc  to  lie  in  KettliiK  the  facts  liefore 
the  people  and  in  heliiiiiK  them  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship  Iwtwieii  their  l(M*al  and  |K‘rsoiiul  situ¬ 
ation  and  larKt'r  sit iiiit ions 'r  How  may  we 
use  (Hir  exis‘rii‘ii(e  of  workiiiK  with  laniple  to 
give  tin*  intelliKcnt  Kuidaiue  in  interpretiiiK 
these  facts  and  to  h(‘lp  them  to  plan  action 
which  thi*y  dt-cide  will  Is*  helpful? 

Are  we  koIiik  to  full  into  the  trap  of  la-iiiK 
overanxious — shall  we  he  tenipt(*d  to  set  the 
stage  and  dir(‘ct  them  tisi  much?  I'erhaiis 
we  have  come  to  the  isiiiit  where  we  ihshI  to 
decide  which  plan  we  shall  follow — that  whicli 
has  las‘n  our  old  stand-by,  the  one  of  cam¬ 
paigns  ami  sloKiiiis  which  stam|ieded  iieople 
into  action  ( which,  to  lie  sun*,  we  often  made 
them  think  was  their  own  idea)  or  some  more 
simide  and  dins-t  method  of  compl(*te  uiider- 
stamliiiK  and  nKr(H*nient  lH*tweeii  all  coii- 
(emed.  If  we  iiKrec*  that  constructive  think- 
hig  (III  the  |Mirt  of  all  the  iieople  is  fuiida- 
mentiil  to  tlmlr  constructive  action,  how  are 
we  to  go  ulsiiit  eiicouniKiiiK  that  tyiie  of  think¬ 
ing? 

We  extension  iieople  must  acknowltHlge  the 
challenge  which  is  made  to  us  in  the  attitude 
of  the  farm  lasiple  towanl  a  c-onsideration  of 
their  larger  probl(*ms.  We  must  make  it  ism- 
aihle  for  them  to  work  on  these  larger  proli- 
lems  and  not  exiiect  to  go  on  with  the  same 
old  program  of  teaching  or  supplying  rem¬ 
edies.  How  successfully  we  do  this  will  prove 
how  well-(*(|uipped  we  are  for  the  re.sisinsibil- 
Ity  which  is  ours. 


We  Are  Strong  for  Local  Leaders 

JAMES  F.  KEIM,  Assistant  State  Clnb  Leader,  Pennsylvania 


I  L(M-nl  leaders  of  exiierience  can  lie  de- 
is*n(led  on  for  Judgment  in  nppruising 
ideas  for  their  practical  value.  When  their 
services  are  enlisted  they  dev(*lop  into  en¬ 
thusiastic  ciKiiierators  inter(*sted  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  of  the  actlviti(*s  on  which 
they  have  laissed  judgment  and  heliied  to  work 
out  the  details. 

As  extension  work  gains  siuH'es.s  and  in¬ 
creases  in  prestige,  many  suggestions  are  made 
by  individuals  or  organizations  offering  iiar- 
ticiiNition  and  cooiieration. 

Som(*tim(*s  these  come  within  the  limits  set 
hy  iMillcy,  which  provides  that  the  work  must 
lie  educational  in  nature  and  economically 
sound.  Ill  other  cases  the  germ  of  the  idea 
is  commendable,  but  the  details  remain  to  be 
car(*fully  worked  out. 

This  priK-ess  is  illu.struted  by  what  hapiiened 
in  Cunih(‘rlnud  County,  I'a.,  during  19CW.  W. 
H.  Garrott  of  the  Carlisle  Livestin-k  Market 
came  to  W.  I.  Galt,  the  (Huiiity  agricultural 
agent,  and  stated  that  they  were  interested 
ill  iironioting  some  pig-f(*e<ling  work  among 
the  farm  Isiys  and  girls  of  the  county  and 
thought  it  could  lH*st  lie  done  as  a  -I-H  cluh 
project.  He  offered  the  facilities  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  round-up  puriH)st*s,  said  that  they 
would  set  up  a  siH*cial  auction  for  the  dis- 
jNisal  of  the  pigs,  and  promised  that  his  Arm 
would  provide  more  than  $lt)0  in  prize  money. 
He  pr(ii)os(*d,  however,  that  each  member  start 
w’ith  three  pigs  but,  aside  from  that,  follow 
the  regular  plg-fe(*(ling  club  project. 

Mr.  Galt  felt  that  the  idea  should  lie  given 
serious  consideration.  He  knew  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  men  were  “hustlers”  liei-ause  they  had 
(•(Miiieruted  siici-essfully  in  baby-b(‘t*f  club 
work. 

Affiiit  Callii  Leader*  Topether 

He.  therefore.  call(*d  a  m(*t*ting  in  his  office 
of  15  men  from  every  section  of  the  county 
whose  ju(lgm(*iit  he  r(>siiei‘tt*(l  and  laid  the 
proiHisitioii  liefore  them.  The  rest  reads  like 
the  time  scht'diile  of  the  “Broadway  Limited.” 

On  February  7,  Ift'W,  a  preliminary  mat¬ 
ing  of  leaders  was  held  in  the  county  agent's 
office,  and  the  ohjwtives  were  discussed. 
The  proiiosed  set-up  and  rul(*8  were  explained 
and  definite  resiNinsibilities  assigned. 

On  March  24,  liKlK,  at  a  county-wide  meet¬ 
ing  of  leaders  and  club  meniliers,  the  leaders 
organized  and  selected  a  county  leader.  A 
4-H  club  organization  film  and  a  film  on  4-H 
pig-club  work  were  shown  to  imrents,  leaders, 
and  niemliers  present. 

From  April  18  to  22,  district  and  com¬ 
munity  meetings  were  held,  and  swine-pro¬ 
duction  management  was  discussed  by  the 


livestock  extension  sjiecialists.  Clubs  were 
started  and  organization  details  gone  over  by 
county  agent  and  lenders. 

From  May  1  to  HI,  all  club  memliers’  pigs 
were  weighed  in  and  earmarked.  All  mem- 
liers'  pigs  in  a  sjieclfic  club  were  marked  the 
same  day.  Ix*aders  tcsik  care  of  this  detail. 
The  county  agent  had  furnished  leaders  with 
a  rejKirt  form  to  fill  out  and  return  when 
all  pigs  in  their  respective  clubs  were  marked. 
Record  lusiks  and  f(H*dliig  instructions  were 
sent  to  club  members  from  the  extension 
office. 

During  June,  July,  and  August,  a  swine- 
judging  contest  was  held ;  and  memliers'  pigs 
were  insjiected  on  two  different  (X'casions  and 
management  scores  given. 

Late  in  August  the  Carlisle  Llvest(K‘k  Mar¬ 
ket  w’lis  host  to  all  the  leaders  at  a  steak 
dinner,  at  which  time  plans  for  the  round-up 
and  .sale  were  discussed. 

On  September  15,  the  county  round-up  and 
sale  was  .sch(*dul(Hl  for  the  82  memliers'  pigs. 
Sixty-seven  memliers.  or  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent,  exhibited  pigs  valued  at  $3,761.82.  The 
pigs  were  graded  and  sold,  and  memliers  were 
taught  with  sales  r(>c*eipts  that  it  iiays  to 
tini.sh  pigs.  The  liest-finished  hogs  weighing 
lietween  221  and  252  pounds  brought  $1  per 
hundredweight  more  than  the  lighter  ones. 
The  pigs  averaged  $5>.85  iK*r  100  pounds,  which 
was  considerably  above  the  market  price  for 
the  day. 

However,  that  was  not  all.  During  the  lull 
in  the  day  lietwtH*n  the  conclusion  of  the  club 
round-uii  and  the  starting  of  the  sale,  County 
Agent  Galt  askinl  me  to  attend  a  short 
leaders'  meeting.  I  was  puzzled  as  I  felt 
that  the  round-up  and  sale  closed  the  work 
for  the  year,  but  I  learned  that  a  Imiiquet 
was  lK‘ing  planned.  They  set  the  date  and 
dl.'icussed  ticket  sales.  Needless  to  say,  this 
was  (pilte  successful;  175  iieople  attend(*d. 

This  illustrates,  to  me,  how  worth-while 
ideas  originating  outside  the  extension  or¬ 
ganization  cun  lie  int(*grated  and  made  a  iiart 
of  the  extension  program.  Many  times  busi¬ 
nessmen's  organizations  come  to  the  county 
agent  and  offer  to  assist  with  some  particular 
phase  of  his  program.  Perhaps  this  offer 
isimes  after  the  extension  program  is  pretty 
well  set  up  for  the  year.  He  is  reluctant  to 
turn  down  the  proiiosition,  yet  feels  that  he 
already  has  all  he  (‘an  handle.  The  method 
descrilied  herein  Illustrates  the  successful  en¬ 
listing  of  men  who  had  not  exiiected  to  be 
active  as  lix-al  club  leaders  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Galt  said,  “I 
knew  them;  they  had  won  their  spurs  In 
other  fields,  and  1  had  confidence  in  their 
judgment  and  in  their  ability  to  work.” 
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Seed  Production  Expands  in  Oregon 


than  70  IKT 
ill  but  aitj 
has  been  in 


H.  C.  AVERT,  County  Agricnlturol  Agent,  Union  County,  Oreg. 


m  Production  of  grass  and  legume  seed  in 

tbe  Blue  Mountain  counties  of  eastern 
Oregon,  including  Union,  Baker,  Malheur, 
Umatilla.  Gilliam,  and  Sherman,  has  ex|iunded 
steadily  over  a  period  of  approximately  8 
years.  With  increased  proiluctlon  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  and  improveil  varieties  of 
grasses  and  legtimes,  tliere  lias  lieen  devel¬ 
oped  a  well-organised  cooperative  marketing 
association,  which  presents  a  good  example  of 
the  benefits  farmers  can  receive  by  coopi*ra- 
tive  selling. 

Aside  from  the  irrigated  sections  where 
large  quantities  of  clover  seeils  are  producerl, 
the  center  of  recent  seed -proiluct ion  increases 
in  Oregon  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
and  in  Union  County.  This  d(‘velopnient  is 
owing  iwrtly  to  the  fact  that  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  particularly  favorable  to  the 
production  of  good  yields.  Tlie  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  resimnsible  for  this  increase  in 
seed  plantings,  however,  was  the  discovery  by 
Extension  Service  representatives  in  Union 
County,  approximately  10  years  ago,  that  seerl 
yields  could  he  considerably  Increastnl  by 
planting  in  wide  rows  and  cultivating  the  crop 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  corn  or 
potatoes. 

This  practice,  first  demonstrated  in  small 
plots,  was  exiianded  in  1981  to  a  field  basis 
on  the  farm  of  Bernal  Hug  of  Elgin,  Oreg., 
when  a  30-acre  field  of  Liidak  alfalfa  was 
planted  in  rows  3Vi  feet  apart,  using  1  pound 
of  seed  per  acre.  Tbe  field  was  cultivated,  and 
a  good  stand  was  obtained.  The  practice 
proved  successful,  and  profitable  yields  were 
harvested  on  land  which  had  not  previously 
produced  alfalfa  seed.  Stimulated  by  this 
example,  other  farmers  in  the  county  and 
neighboring  counties  seeded  additional  acre¬ 
age  of  this  and  similar  crops. 

Under  this  method,  grass-seed  yields  have 
commonly  been  from  100  to  200  percent  larger 
than  those  from  solid  planted  fields,  and  al¬ 
falfa-seed  yields  are  increased  from  50  to  100 
percent.  Purity  of  seed  is  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  as  plantings  may  be  freed  of  all  weed 
growth  by  hand-hoeing  and  cultivation. 
Quality  and  test  weight  are  usually  higher 
when  seed  is  grown  in  wide  rows  and  culti¬ 
vated. 

Although  the  first  plantings  were  made  at 
a  spacing  of  3*4  feet  apart,  farmers  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  other  distanct's.  t'loser  si>ac- 
ing  than  3  to  3*4  feet  seems  to  reduce  yields 
after  1  or  2  years,  and  wider  simeing  cannot 
be  as  readily  cultivated.  The  distance  Ite- 
tween  rows  has  become  standardized  at  about 
3  to  3*4  feet.  Rate  of  si'eding,  however,  va¬ 
ries  with  conditions  on  the  various  farms  and 
tbe  kind  of  seed  planted. 


Union  (,'ounty  has  b(‘cume  a  leading  district 
in  the  production  of  I.Adnk  alfalfa  seed  in  the 
United  States.  This  variety  is  especially  win¬ 
ter-hardy  and  drought-resistant  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  exiteriment  station  tests,  has,  in  many 
instances,  produnnl  the  largest  yield  of  hay 
of  any  commercial  variety  grown  in  the 
Northwratern  State's.  Ladak  seed  lias  had  a 
steadily  ex|ianding  market,  and  the  Blue 
Mountain  Seed  Growers'  Association  reports 
shipments  to  many  othe'r  States  and  reeimtly 
to  Russia  and  to  South  Africa. 

Crested  wheatgrass  seed  fitim  another  com- 
IKiratively  new  forage  variety  introduced  by 
the  Extension  Service  is  now  being  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Blue  Mountain  coun¬ 
ties.  This  grass  is  probably  su|ierior  to  na¬ 
tive  bunchgrass  in  drought  rt'sistance  and  also 
in  yielding  caiwcity  for  imsture  and  range 
purposes,  and  it  has  bet'n  widely  useil  for  re- 
si'eding  iiastures  and  ranges.  Ort'gon  was  im- 
IMirting  this  s(>e<l  in  liK15  but  this  yrar  pn>- 
duced  a  $100,000  crop  of  aiqiroximately  l.’iO.OOti 
IMiunds,  or  more  than  the  total  prisluctioii 
of  the  UnltiHl  Stab's  in  1935. 
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small,  but  all  of  the  crop  was  sold,  and  «  develop 

prices  approximately  50  iien-ent  higher  thu  has  Ik 
offers  made  at  harvest  time.  News|)aper  ad  v  rs  botl 
vertisiug  and  extensive  use  of  jK'rsonal  tM  _  countie 
circular  letters  were  employt'd  to  further  tht  ^^tlon.  tl 
sales  camitalgn,  and  this  metlnsl  has  l>een  ftl-  jhe  pna 
lowed  over  a  period  of  four  seasons  with  ia- 
creasing  success.  The  associat  ion  now  has  « 
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active  mailing  list  of  several  thousand  famar  Igralns 
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Gifjirrra'  Cwiitot-atife  Organized 


The  organization  and  development  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  Setnl  Growers’  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  was  a  result  of  the  large  increase 
in  setHl  production,  lairticularly  of  I.4idnk  al¬ 
falfa  and  crested  wheatgrass.  Union  County 
growers  by  the  seasem  of  1934  had  produced 
more  seeil  than  dealers  w’crt'  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  price's  sluni|»ed  below  prices  for 
other  ordinary  kinds  of  seed.  Growers,  after 
considering  this  situation,  de'cided  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  coopi'rative  marketing  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  organization  was  formed  in  1935 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  ag(>nt  and 
represc'iit  at  ire's  of  the  Exte'nsion  Service. 


and  de'uler  buyers  in  the  imnie>diute  trade  t«  intert 

ritory  and  additional  thousands  eovering  il  pi^valls  is 
the  territory  of  the  Northern  and  Westen  Orwtan  H 

Oregon  fn.. 

The  association  is  organiz«-el  em  a  nonstod  Exnerlmeni 
Imsls  under  the  Ore'gon  C<K>|N‘rative  Lax. 
Managi'ment.  until  recently,  luis  lM>en  vestd 
in  the'  board  of  directors,  who  liave  givn 
many  hours  to  the  supervision  of  the  sellbg  ”  the  e 

camimign,  Imt  a  full-time  managi'r  is  now 
„  1  1  the  world 

employed. 

I’nKluecrs  who  Join  tlie  nssiH-iution  are  re  *** 

«iuire'd  to  iwy  $5  memlx'rship  fe'e  and  to  exe 
cute  a  rnarke'ting  contract  which  delegates  to 
the  asseK'lation  all  the  responsibility  for  sdl-  •<loPl^*>ft  ® 
ing  the  crop.  A  marketing  charge  of  8  per-  |l**ci'®**^ 
(■e'nt  of  the  gross  sales  of  se'enl  is  de'elucted  by  ***l 

the  association  Irefore  returns  are  made  to  the  ■*<*  establii 
grower.  Tire  as.s(M'iutiun  also  iinances  the  the  growei 
grower  in  the  purchase  of  sacks,  cleaning  o(  vdop  a  p 
stH'd,  insuranct'  at  full  value,  and  loans  up  to  has  becom 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  sc'ed,  when  the  will  this 
grower  nt'cnls  this  help.  million  jki 

The  effectiveness  of  this  organization  wa$ 
testcHl  tills  year  in  the  marketing  of  the  laq^ 
crop  of  crc'sted  wheatgrass  previously  re- 
ferrt'd  to.  Oregon’s  crop  this  year  was  three 
times  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the 
product  was  not  one  for  which  an  established  “  ^ 
market  existed.  The  assex-iation  iioul  o( 

321,000  pounds  was  probably  the  large's!  ever 
assemblc'd  anywhere  and  represented  more  ■  a  do 
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H.  H.  Huron,  president  of  the  Seed  Growers’  Association,  in  his  field  of 
row-planted  crested  wheatgrass. 
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Good  Farming  Strengthened  in  Maine 
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I  than  70  iH*rceiit  of  the  entire  Oregon  crop. 
All  but  approximately  3  tons  of  the  pool 
has  been  marketed,  prlncliially  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Utah,  at  what  Is  expected 
to  be  a  substantially  higher  price  than  that 
prevailing  in  any  other  State  where  a  sur¬ 
plus  Is  produced  for  export. 

The  assoi-latlon  has  not  only  been  able  to 
obtain  a  better  price  for  memliers  but  has 
also  developed  high  standards  of  quality,  and 
this  has  Iteen  very  effective  in  attracting 
buyers,  both  farmers  and  dealers.  Six  Ore¬ 
gon  counties  are  now  represented  In  the  as- 
weiation.  the  memiters  of  which  are  engaged 
in  the  pnMiuctioii  of  most  of  the  common 
grasses  and  legumes.  Spe<*inl  attention,  how- 
erer,  is  being  given  to  production  of  improved 
grains. 

Of  lnten*st  to  s(‘ctions  where  alfalfa  wilt 
prevails  is  the  new  wilt-resistant  alfalfa, 
Orestan.  This  variety  has  l»een  Increased  in 
Oregon  from  an  imi)ortation  from  Turkestan. 
Experimental  tests  show  that  it  will  main¬ 
tain  continuous  stands  in  wllt-infestt>d  dis¬ 
tricts  up  to  a  perimi  of  10  years  where  all 
other  alfalfas  die.  Ass<M*iation  memlM‘rs 
have  the  only  large  amount  of  tliis  seed  in 
the  world  and  expect  to  have  around  2,000 
acres  in  seed  pnaiuction  this  year. 

The  farmers  of  the  Blue  Mountain  counties 
have  develoiMHl  small-seed  production  by 
adopting  methods  which  not  only  resulted  in 
increased  yields  but  in  the  production  of 
seed  of  supt'rior  quality.  Although  there  was 
DO  established  market  for  much  of  this  secMl, 
the  growers'  association  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  profitable  market  and,  in  so  doing, 
has  become  in  4  years  an  organization  whicli 
will  this  year  market  approximately  half  a 
million  iMiunds  of  high-quality  sc'i'd. 


H  The  agricultural  conservation  program 
first  operated  in  Maine  in  1986,  when  6,500 
farmers  cooi)erated.  Last  year  14,800  farmers 
took  part  in  the  program.  The  total  number  of 
actively  operated  farms  in  Maine  probably 
does  not  exct*ed  23,000  according  to  A.  K. 
Gardner,  State  executive  officer  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  During  this  time,  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  farm  practices  long  known 
to  be  profitable  and  desirable  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  farm  and  fur  agriculture  generally  with 
improvement  in  soil  fertility. 

Consider  the  use  of  lime,  for  example.  The 
use  of  lime  in  quantity  on  Maine  soils  dates 
back  to  1923.  From  that  year  to  1986  the 
tonnage  usevl  annually  varied  from  3,000  to 
9,000.  I.,e88  than  6,000  tons  were  used  in  1985. 
Then,  with  the  beginning  of  the  conservation 
program,  14,246  tons  were  used  in  1986  on 
farms  in  the  program.  An  estimated  3,000 
tons  were  u.sod  on  farms  not  participating  in 
the  program.  In  1987,  38,000  tons  were  used 
on  farms  in  the  program,  and  in  1988,  another 
38,000  tons.  The  annual  need  for  lime  on 
Maine  farms  is  estimated  at  about  50,000  tons. 

Use  of  suiM‘rphosphate  (phosphoric  acid) 
has  shown  an  even  more  phenomenal  increase 
for  other  than  cash  crop  production.  Little 
superphosphate  was  used  as  a  supplement  to 
manure  and  as  a  top  dressing  for  grassland 
before  1936.  The  situation  now  is  well  stated 
by  County  Agent  M.  Stetson  Smith ‘of  Penob¬ 
scot  County  who,  .s|)euking  of  a  group  of 
farmers  at  a  meeting,  said:  “Eight  out  of 
twelve  farmers  present  now  use  superphos¬ 
phate.  Before  the  conservation  program,  not 
more  than  eight  in  the  entire  county  were 
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Teaching  Agencies  Work  Together  in 


I  A  close  working  relationship  with  the  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  teachers  of  Polk 
(^nty,  Wis.,  has  enabU'd  County  Agent 
W.  R.  Marquart  to  extend  his  teaching  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  physical  limitations  of  one 
man.  In  this  way,  unity  of  program  has  been 
achieved  in  a  county  such  as  Polk  where  Mr. 
Marquart  has  cooiieratetl  with  10  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  of  agriculture,  5  George 
!*ean  women  teachers,  and  3  Farm  Security 
wpervisors.  The  proposed  plans  of  work  of 
the  county  agrh-ultural  agent  are  discussed 
'.V  this  group  before  being  presented  to  the 
uuty  agricultural  committee,  and  an  agree- 
icnt  is  reacheil  as  to  what  part  each  agency 
■>  to  take  in  carrying  out  the  projects. 

Soon  after  his  coming  to  the  county  in 
November  1936,  Mr.  Marquart  was  elected 
esldeiit  of  the  newly  organizevl  Polk  County 
‘■?Ticuliurc  Tt*acher8  and  County  Agents  As¬ 


sociation.  The  organization  has  been  steadily 
growing  into  one  of  the  most  useful  county 
educational  factors  ever  since.  The  group 
meets  every  4  to  6  weeks,  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  teachers  live,  to  discuss  the 
community  needs  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  county  program. 

During  the  past  year,  the  organization  has 
sixinsored  many  projects.  At  least  800  high- 
school  boys  studying  agriculture  have  been 
reached,  and  they  in  turn  contact  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  their  communities.  County-wide  eve¬ 
ning-school  programs  with  farm  management 
as  the  theme  have  been  held.  More  than  70 
fertilizer  test  plots  were  carried  on  in  the 
county  through  the  assistance  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers.  Farm  accounts  also  en¬ 
tered  into  the  picture.  A  study  is  being 
made  this  spring  of  farm  records  coming  in 
from  the  dairy  herd-improvement  associations. 


using  superphosphate.’’  In  1936,  the  use  of 
superphosphate  (20  perct'iit  equivalent)  on 
soil-conserving  crops  increased  to  665  tons; 
in  1937,  it  was  3,910  tons;  and  in  1938,  7,325 
tons.  The  use  of  potash  has  increased  from 
a  small  unknown  amount  prior  to  1936  to  60 
tons  in  1936,  389  tons  in  1937,  and  340  tons 
in  1938. 

The  number  of  acres  seeded  to  soil-building 
crops,  particularly  legumes,  decreased  sharply 
during  the  depression.  In  1936,  66,742  acres 
were  seeded  in  the  program  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  20,000  acres  outside  the  program.  In 
1937,  86,340  acres  were  seeded  in  the  program 
and  an  estimated  5,000  acres  outside  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Last  year,  total  seedings  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  approximately  101,000  acres,  with 
about  2,000  acres  seeded  on  farms  not  in  the 
program. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  green-manure  crops 
has  fluctuatevl  considerably  during  recent 
years.  During  the  5-year  period,  1931-35, 
perhaps  15,0(X)  acres  of  annual  and  biennial 
green  manures  were  turned  under  yearly.  In 
1936,  the  total  turned  under  was  15,500  acres ; 
in  1937,  21,300  acres;  and  in  1938,  24,000 
acres. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  green  manures  to 
insure  adequate  organic  material  in  the  soil 
probably  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000 
acres,  80  percent  of  which  should  be  used  in 
connection  with  potato  rotations. 

Farmers  participating  in  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  have  also  undertaken 
some  of  the  more  direct  soil-erosion-control 
practices,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service. 


Polk  County,  Wis. 


farm  security  clients,  and  boys  enrolled  in 
agriculture,  to  reflect  the  conditions  on  the 
farms. 

County  Agent  Marquart  considers  the  pub¬ 
lic-speaking  contest  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  one  of  the  county’s  outstanding 
achievements,  and  well  he  may,  for  the 
county  winner  also  won  at  both  the  district 
and  State  contests  and  placed  second  in  the 
national  contest.  A  county-wide  F.  F.  A.  rally 
was  held  in  the  spring  with  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  of  800  boys. 


Check  Your  Radio  Time 

On  May  T,  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Program  changed  to  daylight-saving  time 
which  is  one  hour  earlier  than  usual  for  all 
places  remaining  on  standard  time. 
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AFTER  25  YEARS  OF  EXTENSION  WORK 


Is  There  Less  Rural  Poverty? 

I.  A.  EVANS,  Administrative  Assistant,  Georgia 


When  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  began  farm  demonstration  work  in  Texas 
in  1904,  he  appointed  four  field  representatives  on  the  same  day.  Only 
one  of  these,  Dr.  J.  A.  Evans,  is  still  active  in  the  Service.  He  has 
wholeheartedly  devoted  his  life  and  his  talents  to  the  demonstration 
idea.  As  field  worker.  State  agent,  regional  representative,  director  of 
the  southern  Extension  office,  and  associate  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  National  Extension  Service.  This  appraisal  of  the 
situation  is  the  first  of  two  articles  based  on  a  lecture  given  at  the  North 
Carolina  annual  extension  conference,  January  1938.  Next  month  Dr. 
Evans  looks  to  the  future  and  sees  hope  for  a  still  more  useful  Extension 
Service. 


I  Sonietiines,  when  I  think  alnnit  the  ugri- 
oultnral  Kituatioii,  I  get  a  little  hit  iteaai- 
mistic.  We  know  we  have  done  g<KKi  exten¬ 
sion  work  through  the  colleges  and  g<HMl  rt*- 
search  at  the  exiteriinent  stations  for  the  last 
25  or  HO  years.  We  have  done  our  b<‘st  and 
know  that  we  liave  achieve<l  results ;  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  cannot  esc-aiie,  that  as  a  whole 
there  is  prolmidy  more  is)verty  in  agriculture 
than  there  was  25  years  ago.  Soinetlines  it 
seems  that  the  effoi  ts  of  the  extension  workers 
have  all  he«ui  futile,  that  after  all  we  have 
not  amiinplisheil  anything.  The  questions 
arise:  What  more  is  there  that  we  can  d<»? 
In  what  resiKK-t  have  we  faile<lV  What  is  the 
trouldeV 

We  have  increascil  the  efticlency  of  the 
farmers.  All  records  show  that  ea<*h  farmer 
today  is  feeding  more  iKuifarm  ite«iple  than 
the  farm«>r  of  25  years  ago  could  do.  Yet,  as 
I  said,  the  iswerty  »»f  agriculture,  us  a  whole, 
seems  greater  t<Mlay,  or  at  least  the  distrihu- 
tioii  (»f  relative  pros|)erity  is  much  more  un¬ 
equal  than  it  was  25  .venrs  ago.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  ulsiut  this  matter  just  the  other  day  when 
I  run  across,  in  the  (H»lli‘ge  lihrary,  an  old 
v«>lume  containing  a  talk  that  1  had  made  at 
Atlanta  in  Ihll  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  C'<annicrcial  ('oiigress.  That  was 
shortly  l»ef«ire  Dr.  Knapp’s  death.  I  was  on 
the  program  as  sul>stitute  for  him.  It  was  a 
wonderftil  meeting,  one  of  the  biggest,  and 
the  greatest  in  some  respects  ever  held  in  the 
South.  President  Taft,  ex-Pr<‘sident__Theodore 
H(H>sevelt,  and  a  future  president,  Wmidrow 
Wilson,  sat  on  the  platform  side  by  side;  and 


governors  fnan  the  Southern  States,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  Senators,  and  business  leaders  were 
there.  The  theme  of  the  program  was  Tire 
South's  Physical  Recovery.  It  was  an  op¬ 
timistic  meeting.  All  the  s|N‘<H‘hes  emphasized 
the  great  future  of  the  South  in  agriculture,  iu 
commerce,  and  in  manufacturing. 

It  seems  that  agricultural  prohlems  thtm 
were  much  the  same  as  th€*y  are  now.  Dem¬ 
onstration  work  was  Just  getting  sturterl  in 
smne  11  of  the  Southern  States.  VcHiitional 
education  had  not  i-ome  into  the  picture; 
4-11  did)  work  was  just  la'ginning.  Ihane 
demonstration  work  hud  not  yet  starteil.  In 
the  agricultural  stH-tion,  we  talkrHl  of  the  ikhhI 
of  a  diversifltHl  agriculture*,  of  the  necel  for 
soil  conservuthai,  and  of  the  landlord-tenant 
problem.  •  •  *  How  can  we  explain  the 

fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  work  done  since 
then  by  the  eselle^gine.  the  Kxtensiiai  S«*rvi<-e, 
the  ex|M‘riment  stations,  and  other  ug«*ncie8, 
apiHtrently  istverty  has  increased  and  is  more 
wid(‘spr(‘ad  than  it  was  25  years  ago? 

Dr.  <>.  K.  Itaker,  leH-turing  at  Athens.  Qa., 
on  The  Poverty  of  Agriculture,  said :  “Rela¬ 
tive  to  crop  yields  ia*r  acre,  the  deidetion  of 
soil  fertility  by  enadon  and  removal  of  the 
cro|is  and  animal  pnalucts  has  more  than  off¬ 
set  all  that  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  ex- 
IM'riment  stations,  the  Kxtenshm  Service,  and 
the  agricultural  pr«*ss  liave  Inhmi  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  Inst  third  of  a  century.”  This 
may  l»e  true.  The  Kxtension  Service  has  d<»ne 
a  great  deal  to  minimize  the  terrific  loss  of 
soil  fertility  caused  hy  erosion,  hut  farmers  in 
general  have  mtt  until  re<e:itly  Iteen  fully 


aroused  to  this  menace  and  have  net  l)een  ig 
most  instances  able,  unaided,  to  effectlvd^ 
control  it. 

Rut  I  think  that  in  the  last  30  years  there 
has  Iteen  still  another  latwerfui  cause  for  the 
increasing  rural  istverty.  I  refer  to  the  in. 
IMict  of  tec'hnology  on  agriculture,  tlie  elTw 
«tf  tile  machine  age,  and  of  the  mass  prodge. 
tion  and  mass  selling  of  the  Innumerable  ig. 
vent  ions  which  this  age  has  prtMluced.  and 
esp*H-itilly  its  effer-t  <tn  the  l<tw-income  gnmn 

In  1011,  the  year  of  Dr.  Knapp’s  death 
there  were  hut  210,000  itassenger  automoltile, 
made  and  sold  in  the  Unit(‘d  Stott's  and  < 
adu.  In  a  few  years  the  iiumiH'r  had  increawd 
to  1  million,  then  2  millittn,  then  3  million, 
made  and  sold  annually.  Tlie  tvnsus  of  Iggii 
showtsl  1,1S2,S10  iMis.s(>nger  cars  on  farina  ig 
the  12  Southern  States  alone.  This  repr^. 
sents  a  farm  Investment  of  nearly  :i00  mllliog 
dollars.  As  the  life  of  the  average  car  k  $ 
to  11  years,  it  Is  safe  to  .say  that  appmh- 
mutely  1  to  2  Idllion  dollars  have  Iteen  8|mt 
hy  farmers  in  the  Sttuth  alone  for  itassenarr 
curs  in  the  lust  25  .vears.  I  mention  partirg 
larly  the  automobile,  iHHuiuse  it  is  at  onn: 
the  most  alluring  and  the  naist  costly  of  iH 
tlH‘  many  pnHlucts  of  tiH-hnology  during  ths 
time.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  fw 
such  greatly  increuse<I  exismditures? 

One  thing  we  know.  It  did  not  come  frm 
an  incnuistKl  earning  caiiacity  of  farmers.  Tli^ 
purchasing  istwer  of  inemne  of  farmers  In  tb- 
South,  exc-ept  during  a  few  years  of  aliiioriiia 
pric«*s  for  (*otton  ami  tobaifo,  is  not  so 
now  us  it  was  in  11111.  It  could  then  ha 
come  only  thniugh  the  exploitation  of  our  s 
and  other  basic  resounds,  from  cxlijuLstii,;, 
our  capital,  mortgaging  our  farms,  and 
nying  our  families  pnqa'r  ftssl,  clothing,  bus 
ing,  nuHlicul  s(>rvic«‘,  and  cHlucational  fail 
ties.  Do  you  see  any  other  souni*  from  whi 
the  iiioimy  for  this  and  other  i'\|H'ii(linir' 
made  hy  farmers  for  things  thought  iit'(cs.si: 
for  the  so-cuIUhI  higher  standard  of 
coll'd  have  i-oiue? 

I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  tli)-' 
things,  nor  the  conveiiienct*,  cianfort,  ui 
plmisim*  their  |stss(‘ssi<ai  may  afford, 
tuinly,  farmers  of  all  «Mvu|iations  have  ukc 
neeil  of  them  than  anyone  els<>  and  an  i 
much  entitliHl  to  an  income  that  will  jui-n: 
their  |Misst‘ssion.  Rut  the  farmer  has  not  Iu4 
tlie  inciane,  and  the  pros|MH-ts  an*  not  ciki>icI 
aging  that  he  will  have  it  in  the  near  futarej 
1  only  question,  as  did  Dr.  Knapp,  a  gcorn^^ 
tion  ago,  “the  |Missihility  of  oiitaining  il 
iH'iietlts  of  a  high  c’ivilization  without  lum^ 
to  |Hiy  the  iHist  and  without  earning  ( 
to  supistrt  it.”  “No  nathm  can  la*  great  wi- 
out  thrift.”  said  Dr.  Knapp.  I’nihrlft. 
norunce,  and  isiverty,  in  the  order  nam^j 
wen*  the  thm*  great  curs«*s  of  the  Soutk 
he  saw  it.  “You  must  create  s«*iitiiue«li  4 
thrift  and  t*stuhllsh  habits  of  industry," 
Dr.  Knapp  to  southern  teachers,  “or  thbN*! 
tion  will  drift  to  wreckage.  TIm*  greater  t 
INirtiinity  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 'll 
moliling  of  a  strong  people  and  the  i*sttW*| 
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ment  of  a  mighty  nation  will  culminate  in  dis¬ 
aster  if  we  discard  such  cornerstones  as  labor 
and  thrift.  Idleness  and  lack  of  thrift  will 
waste  the  fairest  heritage  that  ever  fell  to  the 
fortunes  of  men.”  We  have  not  heeded  this 
warning.  Thrift  is  a  forgotton  virtue. 

Untii  this  trend  is  checketl  and  rural  peo¬ 
ple  adopt  and  practice*  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  emi)hasizt‘S  living  within  incomes,  thrift 
and  frugality,  building  for  the  future,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  family  on  the  land,  the 
future  of  agriculture  is  not  hoi)eful. 

The  be'st  farm  dwellings.  Dr.  Baker  says, 
are  not  in  the  Dorn  Belt  or  the  Cotton  Belt 
where  commercial  farming  and  urban  ideals 
of  success  i)revail,  but  on  the  stony  farms  of 
New  England,  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  artms  where  there  has  lieen  “con¬ 
tinuity  <)f  family  proprietorship  in  farming.” 
“There  itc*ople  have  been  thrifty  and  conserva¬ 
tive.”  and  there,  he  says,  “wealth  has  acc-umu- 
lated  from  generation  to  generation.  The  leo- 
ple  are  proud  of  thedr  farms,  love  the  land, 
and  keep  it  freo  from  mortgage.  Houses  are 
not  built  out  of  soils  but  out  of  ideals.” 


New  Extension  Legislation 
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A  new  act  authorizing  $:kl0,0(g)  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  extension  work  has  bc*en 
signed  by  the  Prc>sident,  and  steyts  are  lieing 
taken  to  get  the  item  incliidcsl  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  and  thus  make  funds  available 
for  the  fiscal  yc*ar  1940. 

The  act  was  nmlc'd  iKHtiuse  under  the 
present  lc>gislation  21  State's  would  suffer  an 
actual  d«H-reasc‘  in  Fedc‘ral  funds  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  ruder  the  Bankhc‘a<l-Jones  Act  «>f 
1935.  funds,  for  the  most  imrt,  were  allcK-ated 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  iMipulation.  wherc'ns 
under  the  older  ac-ts  the  ImjsIs  was  rural  isipu- 
lation.  The  Bankimad-Jones  Act  authorized 
|s.000,0(l0  the  first  year  and  an  increase  of 
ll.OOO.OiMt  each  year  f<»r  4  yc*ars,  c‘ontinuing 
thereafter  in  the  total  amount  of  $12,000,000 
per  annum. 

In  consideration  of  this  increase*,  Congrc*ss 
decidwl  gradually  to  eliminate  two  miscellane¬ 
ous  extension  items  carric*d  jireviously  in  the 
annual  appropriation  aids  for  the  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  but  not  spcndflcally  au- 
thorizisl  by  law.  In  ac-c-onlancc*  with  this 
policy,  tln*sc*  two  items  have  lH*en  rwhiced  by 
25  iiercc'iit  eaidi  year  that  the  Bankhead-Jonc*s 
appropriation  was  incrc*usc‘d,  lieing  entirely 
eliuiinaled  in  IIMO  when  Bankhcaul- Jones 
fuiHls  reach  their  maximum.  Because  of  the 
difference-  in  basis  eif  all<H-ation,  the  loss  «»f 
these  two  items  mc*ant  an  actmil  loss  in  total 
Federal  extension  funds  to  21  States. 

A|i|)roxinuitely  $2(Kl,(>IO  of  the  new  monic*s 
will  1m*  usc*d  to  make  up  this  dec-rease,  so 
that  no  State  will  rcH-elve  lc*ss  Fcnleral  money 
In  llMtl  than  in  10»9.  The  remaining  $Ut(,96t) 
will  be  used  to  exiHind  extension  w«»rk  on 
i^lamatlon  projen-ts  as  recommended  by  the 
Repayment  Commission  a|»lM>inted  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior. 


Growth  in  Extension  Personnel 
1914-1939 


H  These  two  mai)s  show  the  geographical 
exiNinsion  of  Extension  influence  during 
the  last  25  years  so  that  now  the  Service  is 
available  to  practically  every  farm  family 
in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  counties  shown  in  white  on  the  maps 
are  without  the  service  of  extension  agents. 
Many  of  these  are  in  nonagrictiltural  areas. 

Under  the  provishms  of  the  Smith-I.ever 
Act,  the  CooiM*nitive  Extension  Service  was 
set  up  on  July  1.  1914,  with  1,613  workers. 
At  the  lM*ginning  of  the  cxirrent  year,  1939, 
there  were  8.6S(I  extension  wttrkers. 

Serving  the  farmers  in  the  3,600  counties 
in  the  United  States  and  including  the  agents 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  4,074 
county  agricultural  agents  and  their  assist¬ 
ants  as  comiHired  to  881  in  1914. 

Working  with  farm  homemakers  in  these 


counties  is  a  devoted  group  of  2,136  home 
demonstration  agents  and  their  assistants, 
which  has  developed  from  the  original  group 
of  349  women  on  the  rolls  in  1914. 

County  4-H  club  agents  were  not  employed 
in  1914  but  now  278 'men  and  women  are 
loc-atetl  in  the  cojinties  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  4-H  clubs. 

From  a  nucleus  of  50  Negro  extension 
agents  working  in  the  field  on  July  1,  1914, 
the  number  has  grown  to  504  extension  agents 
devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Negro  farm  family  of  the  South. 

To  support  the  work  of  the  county  exten¬ 
sion  agent  and  keep  the  machinery  running 
smoothly,  622  administrators  and  supervisors 
are  re<iuired  in  1939  as  comimred  to  162  in 
1914.  In  addition,  the  services  of  1,570  sub¬ 
ject-matter  specialists  are  now  available  as 
comimred  to  221  in  1914. 
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Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations 
Flourish  in  Mississippi 

I.  V.  PACE,  Extension  Economist,  Mississippi 


H  Fariiiprs'  cooperative  mnrketiiiK  and  pur¬ 
chasing  associations  of  43  Mississippi 
counties  did  a  25-iniliion  doilar  business  last 
year.  In  this  way,  tlie  farmers  sold  $22,969,- 
458.12  worth  of  farm  products  such  as  cotton, 
dairy  products,  livestock,  pcniltry  and  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bay  and  grain,  wool,  and 
home  products.  Their  cooperative  purchases, 
including  livestock,  feed,  farm  equipment,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  seeds,  gasoline  and  oil,  home  equip¬ 
ment,  and  various  supplies,  amounted  to 
$1,304,324. 

The  present  co<*perative  business  activities 
of  Missi-ssippi  farmers  date  back  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  marketing  and  purchasing  campaigns 
launched  by  county  agents  20  years  ago  when 
there  were  no  such  organized  farmers'  cooper¬ 
atives  except  the  Crystal  Springs  Truck  Grow¬ 
ers'  Marketing  Associatbm  which  is  still  in 
operation  and  rendering  a  splendid  service. 
Following  the  World  War,  most  of  the  ok 
operatlve  business  was  done  by  farmers,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  county  agents,  without  any  for¬ 
mal  association  set  up  under  State  law. 

Today,  63  Mississippi  counties  have  char¬ 
ters  for  county  cooperatives,  and  43  counties 
are  actually  doing  marketing  and  purchas¬ 
ing  in  an  organized  way  under  these  char¬ 
ters.  In  addition,  two  counties  are  serviced 
by  branches  of  the  Mississippi  Federated 
Cooperatives.  These  branches  also  act  as 
distribution  centers  for  county  cooperatives 
in  their  respective  territories.  Each  county 


cooiierative  unit  is  a  member  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Federated  Cooperatives  and  has  a 
board  of  directors  comiwsed  of  farmers  who 
meet  regularly  and  direct  the  policies  and 
operation  of  their  organization. 

The  management  of  the  Mississippi  Fed¬ 
erated  Cooperatives  and  menilK*rs  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Economics  Division  meet  regularly 
with  these  county  iNiards  of  directors,  at 
which  time  any  assistance  with  refereiu-e  to 
Itusiness  and  nmnageinent  policies  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  is  given.  The  county  c^wpera- 
tives  have  given  special  emphasis  to  per¬ 
fecting  a  system  of  rec>ord  keeping.  An 
auditor  supplied  by  the  Mississippi  Feder¬ 
ated  Cooperatives  cbe<‘ks  and  audits  the 
county  c-ooperatives’  books  regularly  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Economics 
Division,  has  set  up  a  similar  set  of  books 
for  each  county  unit.  In  addition,  be  acts, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  business  analyst  and 
supervisor  for  the  organizations. 

Elach  year,  in  coopt'ration  with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  the  Mississippi  Federated 
Cooperative  holds  a  “cooperative  school,”  a 
3-day  meeting  of  directors,  managers,  and 
county  agents,  during  which  each  county 
makes  its  report  and  offers  its  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  the  ser^'ice.  Officials  of 
agricultural  service  organizations  in  the  State 
and  outstanding  men  in  cooi)erative  en¬ 
deavor  from  other  States  are  invited  to  lec¬ 
ture  to  tlie  group. 


Read  for  Facts  and  Fun 


M  With  the  motto,  ‘Tret's  read  for  facts  and 
for  fun,”  the  women  of  Monn)e  County, 
Miss.,  have  become  library  conscious  through 
the  combiiMHl  efforts  of  Lucille  Feacock, 
county  WPA  librarian,  and  Katie  Mae  Dear, 
home  demonstration  agent,  who  formed  a 
working  alliance  2  years  ago. 

They  took  as  their  special  goal  last  year 
library  corners  in  the  h(Hue  and  community 
club  libraries.  January  was  selected  as  li¬ 
brary  month  with  a  special  library  program 
including  a  talk  by  Miss  Peacock,  who  gave 
suggestions  for  a  basic  home  rural  library 
costing  $10,  discussed  the  value  of  books, 
and  reported  on  the  needs  of  and  services 
offered  by  community,  local  WPA,  and  club 
libraries. 

As  a  result,  all  home  demonstration  clubs 
in  the  county  last  year  siionsored  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  their  communities.  These  libraries 


circulated  more  than  1.000  Itooks  to  club  and 
nonclub  members.  Every  woman  in  six  home 
demonstration  clubs  read  at  least  one  gotsl 
book.  The  splendid  work  done  l»y  the  women 
in  sponsoring  libraries  l)rougbt  forth  a  gift 
of  $100  for  the  building  of  a  rural  home  dem¬ 
onstration  club  library. 

The  $100  was  so  divided  that  each  club  re¬ 
ceived  four  or  five  books.  Each  month  these 
books  are  collected  and  four  or  five  other 
l>ooks  left,  so  that  each  club  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  ail  the  books.  The  recrea¬ 
tion  leader  collects  the  l»ooks,  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent  takes  them  to  the  next 
club. 

The  emphasis  this  year  is  bidng  plac-ed  on 
individual  reading  rather  than  community  li¬ 
braries.  The  clubs  are  studying  landscaping 
this  year,  so  at  the  January  meetings  of  the 
clubs  Miss  Peacock  gave  book  reviews  on 


books  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  clubs  k 
their  study  of  landscaping  and  the  urruft. 
ment  of  plantings. 

Another  popular  feature  on  the  program  b 
“Ik'tween  the  Book  Covers,”  uwil  to  Intm 
duce  a  new  l>ook  each  month.  Instruction 
for  putting  on  this  feature  are  distributed  it 
the  monthly  council  meeting.  The  new  book 
may  be  introduced  by  a  poem,  playlet,  moi. 
or  imntomime.  For  January,  the  l>ook.  You 
Carriage,  Madam,  was  introduced  with  u 
“Ode  to  Posture.” 


The  home  demonstration  library  now  ht» 
52  books  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subject.^ 
and  interests,  selected  with  the  help  of  the 
specialists  at  the  college,  the  county  librarian, 
and  the  home  demonstration  agent.  Othm 
are  being  adde<l.  During  the  month  of  Ju. 
uary,  182  club  memliers  read  the  52  bookn 


Child  Development  Institutes 


At  the  child-ilevelopment  institutes  held  ii 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  during  the  lust  2  years, 
homemakers  have  met  with  extension  special¬ 
ists  in  nll-<lay  sessions  of  lecturt‘s  and  discos 
sions  to  receive  first-hand  information  on  child 
care  and  training.  Home  demonstration  Agmi 
Iniogene  D(‘un,  working  with  the  clothing  and 
child  development  specialists,  planned  the 
program  and  exhibits  and  ap|H>inted  local 
committee's  to  assist  in  currying  out  such  de¬ 
tails  as  selee-ting  a  meeting  place  and  help¬ 
ing  with  publicity.  She  mailed  sitecial  inrita 
tions  to  all  parents  receiving  child-develop 
ment  letters  and  to  all  organizations  in  tk 
county  interested  in  imrent  education  aid 
child  development. 

The  first  year’s  conference  stn*ss«>d  the  pc 
sc'hool-age  child.  Behavior,  healtli,  nutritkt 
clothing,  play  toys,  and  home  furnishings  le 
luting  to  children  were  discussetl. 

I.jist  year's  institute  emphasiz«‘d  the  car 
rect  clothing  for  the  lower-.scdnsd-uge  chM 
The  child  development  six'cialist  s|)uke  « 
Growing  Up  Happily;  the  clothing  speciaUa 
talked  on  Growing  Up  Well  Drt>ssed.  Ik 
women  were  divided  into  four  grouiw  by  k 
ing  labeled  with  tags  of  different  colors  u 
they  registered.  Each  group  was  asked  t» 
cat  lunch  with  the  discussion  leader  wcariiis 
its  color.  Discussion  leaders  included  a  for 
mer  clothing  siiecialist,  a  former  home  ageat. 
one  active  home  agent,  and  a  county  heahk 
nurse. 

After  lunch  the  discussion  learlers  assisted 
the  siiecialists  in  explaining  the  exhibits,  sen* 
in  all,  which  gave  helpful  hints  on  comfort 
able  clothing  for  children,  care  of  clothlit 
arrangement  of  childrem’s  clothes,  and  budgs 
ing  ebdhing  dollars.  Mothers  were  especiaHj 
interested  in  the  shoe  exhibit  illustrating  tk 
correct  type  of  shoes  for  children  of  differ* 
ages.  The  homemakers  also  found  valnakr 
information  in  the  exhibits  of  pictures  bytk 
masters  suitable  for  children,  and  in  the  a 
hibits  of  rending  material  for  ita  rents. 
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New  Director  In 


g  E.  J.  Haslerud,  county  agent,  dairy  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  supervisor  of  county  agent 
work  in  North  Dakota  for  the  iwst  10  years. 


Nation's  Farm 

I  A  better  understanding  of  Nation-wide 
agricultural  problems  and  a  lietter  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  farm  organizations  were  two  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  bruieflts  reported  by  delegates  to  a 
recent  Nation-wide  3-day  conference  of  rural 
young  iieople  held  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  April 
24,  25,  and  26.  The  conference  was  planned 
and  spousorerl  by  the  following  organizations : 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fetleratlon,  the 
National  Farmers’  Union,  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Assoi-iation,  and  the  Ijand-Grant  College 
Association. 

t^ach  organization  designaterl  two  of  its 
staff  to  act  us  a  stei'ring  committee  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  niaiiaging  the  conference  and  sent 
10  delegates  to  take  part.  Five  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  farm  youth,  mostly  out  of  school, 
living  on  a  farm,  and  approximately  between 
the  ages  of  IK  and  25  years.  In  addition,  five 
adult  youth  leaders  represented  each  orguni- 
tatioii. 

The  conference  was  primarily  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  farm  youth  by  the  farm 
young  people  themselves,  and  this  occupied 
four-fifths  of  the  di-scussion  time.  This  was 
made  possible  by  grouping  the  young  dele¬ 
gates  about  tables  completely  occupying  the 
center  of  the  conference  room,  with  a  panel  of 
six  Juniors  and  four  seniors  seated  on  one 
side  of  a  triangle  and  the  young  delegates 
occupying  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 
Behind  these,  on  the  two  sides,  were  tables 
for  the  senior  delegates.  At  the  two  ends  of 
the  room  were  seats  for  observers  and  con¬ 
sultants  with  an  aisle  dividing  this  group  from 


North  Dakota 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Extension 
Service  to  succ-eed  George  J.  Baker. 

In  addition  to  his  many  years  of  experience 
in  North  Dakota,  the  new  extension  chief  has 
been  connected  with  extension  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  programs  in  two  neighboring  States, 
Minnesota  and  Montana.  He  holds  agricul¬ 
tural  science  and  arts  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  was  dairy  instructor 
there  from  1917  to  1919.  He  was  dairy  in¬ 
structor  at  the  State  College  of  Montana, 
Bozeman,  from  1923  to  1925,  and  tlien  .serverl 
as  extension  agent  in  Sanders  County  until 
1927. 

Coming  to  North  Dakota  from  Montana  in 
1927,  he  was  extension  agent  in  Ward  County 
until  the  fall  of  1929  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  dairy  specialist  with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  In  1934  Mr.  Haslerud  became 
assistant  county  agent  leader  and  for  the  post 
2  years  has  been  in  dirwi  charge  of  county 
agent  supervision. 


Youth  Confer 

the  delegates.  This  arrangement  made  the 
young  folks  the  heart  of  the  conference  and 
facilitated  active  discussion  among  them. 

The  youthful  summarization  committee  in 
their  report  brought  out  the  fact  that  “since 
all  of  the  cooperating  organizations  have  at 
least  one  common  goal,  that  of  enhancement 
of  rural  life,  they  should  continue  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  should  find  many  areas  for 
ciKiiieratlve  activity.”  They  also  expressed  the 
“conviction  that  all  rural  youth  organizations 
should  cooiierate  w-ith  the  organizations  of 
urban  youth  for  the  betterment  of  all  con- 
i-erned.”  They  felt  that  rural  young  iK>ople 
iukhI,  seek,  and  should  be  given  resiionsibility ; 
that  the  present  resources  could  be  used  more 
effectively  by  striving  to  eliminate  antago¬ 
nisms  and  duplication  and  by  developing  pro¬ 
grams  on  common  problems  broad  enough  to 
give  all  youth  a  chance  to  take  part.  They 
felt  that  the  conference  had  been  of  enough 
value  to  recommend  that  similar  meetings  be 
held  in  the  counties  and  States  with  the  added 
features  of  ultimately  having  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  both  rural  and  urban  organizations. 

The  talk  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  partici- 
Iiation  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  “Find¬ 
ing  Our  Place  in  Society,”  was  probably  the 
high  point  in  the  conference.  As  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  young  people’s  discussion,  a 
number  of  outstanding  research  workers  on 
youth  problems  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
studies,  and  the  national  farm  youth  leaders 
described  the  programs  they  are  finding  most 
effective  in  their  own  organizations. 

Extension  workers  taking  part  in  the  con¬ 


ference  were:  Director  H.  C.  Ramsuwer  of 
Dhio;  David  E.  Lindstrom,  extension  sociolo¬ 
gist,  Illinois;  Maude  Wallace,  State  home 
demonstration  leader,  Virginia ;  and  Barnard 
Joy  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker  of  the  Washington 
extension  staff.  Adult  delegates  representing 
the  I.and  Grant  College  Association  were  C. 
W.  Jones,  Kentucky ;  I.  D.  Lewis,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  C.  P.  Lang,  Pennsylvania ;  Cleo  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  Illinois ;  and  L.  A.  Churchill,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Junior  delegates  were :  Dorothy  Fouche, 
Maryland;  Edith  White,  New  Hamiishire; 
Joseph  St'eni,  Pennsylvania ;  Jewel  Metcalf, 
Kansas;  and  Kenneth  Eargle,  South  Carolina. 


Soil-Improving  Crops 

Georgia  farmers  last  year  s«*eded  the  larg¬ 
est  acreage  in  history  to  soil-improvement 
and  forage  crops,  and  pastures,  E.  D.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Georgia  Extension  Service  agronomist, 
reported. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  annual  reports 
of  county  agents  revealed  that  more  than 
10  million  pounds  of  winter  legume  seed 
were  used  in  the  State  during  1938.  This  was 
enough  to  seed  381,116  acres  in  vetch,  Aus¬ 
trian  winter  peas,  and  crimson  clover. 

Austrian  peas  proved  to  be  the  most  iiopu- 
lar  of  the  winter  legumes,  as  farmers  planted 
218,678  acres  to  this  protective  winter  cover 
crop.  Hairy  vetch  rankeil  second  with  84,905 
acres,  and  crimson  clover  was  close  behind 
with  77,286  acres.  Monantha  vetch  was  sown 
on  247  acres. 

The  agronomist  said  his  compilation 
showed  that  Georgia  farmers  during  the  imst 
year  planted  140,811  acres  in  rye,  48,538  acres 
in  Crotalaria,  and  1,544  acres  in  Alfalfa. 
They  sowed  104,944  acres  in  lespedeza  and 
left  55,890  more  acres  to  reseed. 

Permanent  pastures  were  estabiishtHl  on 
38,120  acres  in  the  State,  and  28,706  addi¬ 
tional  acres  were  cleared  for  pastures  pre¬ 
paratory  to  seeding.  The  reports  also  showed 
that  winter  legumes  were  sown  in  orchards 
on  59,759  acres. 


Indiana  Summer-School  Dates 

Indiana’s  summer  extension  courses,  pre¬ 
viously  announced  in  the  Review  as  running 
concurrently  in  a  3-week  session,  will  be  of¬ 
fered  at  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  in 
two  different  3-week  periods.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Young  of  the  Purdue  farm  management  de¬ 
partment  will  give  his  course  in  Agricultural 
Prices  from  June  12  to  30.  The  course  in 
Extension  Organization,  Programs,  and  Proj¬ 
ects,  administered  by  Barnard  Joy  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  will  run  from 
June  26  to  July  15.  This  work  has  been 
planned  especially  for  agricultural  and 
home-economics  extension  workers,  and  each 
course  will  carry  three  credits. 
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New  Film  Strips 


H  Tlie  26  film  Htriiw  listetl  below  have  re¬ 
cently-  l>een  i-onipleted  or  revised  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Atrricultural 
Kc«>nonik-s,  Afn-icultural  KiiKineeriiiK.  Animal 
Industry,  ('hemistry  and  Soils.  EntonioloK.v 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  Plant  Industry,  F'orest 
Servic-e,  and  S«»ll  ('onser\'ation  Service.  They 
may  l»e  purchase<l  at  tlie  prlc-es  indicated  from 
Photo  I.J1I).  Inc.,  3825  (leortda  Avenue  NW., 
Washinetoii.  D.  C.,  after  first  obtainiuK  author¬ 
ization  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Ain-iculture.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
lie  supplied  uimiii  request  to  the  Extension 
Service. 

\eir  Series 

Series  505.  Improving  Home  Life  of  Xegro 
Farm  Families. — Illustrates  the  pur|s»se  of 
home  demonstration  work  with  Neicro 
women  and  Kiris  and  sliows  some  of  the  fine 
results  IteiiiK  olttnine<l  under  the  fpiidan<-e 
of  Nefrro  Iiome  demonstration  agents.  71 
frames,  55  cents. 

Series  5(i7.  Fanums  Trees  in  The  United 
States. — Shows  trees  whicli  are  presentwl  be¬ 
cause  of  their  connection  with  hist«»rical  char¬ 
acters  or  events,  their  unusual  ff»nn,  and  their 
exceptlonai  size  or  age.  80  frain»*s.  55  cents. 

Series  508.  Tree  Planting  on  the  Prairie- 
Plains. — By  the  Prairie  States  Forestr.v  Proj¬ 
ect. — Illustrates  the  reasons  for  and  the  l*eue- 
fits  of  prairie-plains  tree  plantiiiK  and  the 
shelterbelt  plantiiiK  work  of  tlie  UiiIUmI 
States  Forest  Service.  64  frames.  .50  cents. 

Series  512.  Conditioning  and  Cleaning  Seed 
Cotton. — Illustrates  the  value  of  having  <-ot- 
ton  in  suitalile  (-ondition  and  clean  of  dirt  or 
trash  before  it  is  ginned,  and  shows  that 
proiier  picking  of  cotton  and  the  use  of  cotton 
driers  and  cleaners  are  matters  of  imisirtanct* 
in  preserving  the  natural  value  of  <-otton  lint 
at  the  time  it  is  ginned.  62  frames,  .50  cents. 

Series  513.  Gins  and  Ginning. — Illustrates 
the  prcK-esses  of  ginning  cotton  and  explains 
the  value  of  projierly  ginning  cotton  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  natural  value  of  the  lint  and  seed. 
.56  frames.  50  cents. 

Series  514.  Dust  Explosion  Hazards  in  Fire 
Fighting. — Illustrates  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age  frequently  caused  liy  dust  explosions  and 
fires  in  industrial  plants.  Calls  attention  to 
the  hazards  to  which  firemen  are  exposed 
while  fighting  fires  in  such  plants  and  iiuli- 
cates  some  protective  measures  which  can  be 
employed  to  prevent  such  explosions  or  re¬ 
duce  the  hazard.  48  frames,  45  cents. 

Series  518.  Wheat  Storage  fa  the  Frer-Xor- 
mal  Granary. — Illustrates  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  storage  of  grain  on  the  farm.  42 
frames,  45  cents. 

Series  .519.  V.  S.  Meat  Grading  and  Stamp¬ 
ing. — Illustrates  c-ertaln  features  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  meat  grading  service.  47  frames.  45 
cents. 


Series  520.  A  Story  of  Topsoil  in  the  Xorth- 
east. — Illustrates  the  nature  and  importance 
of  topsoil  and  shows  how  to  save  it.  48 
frames,  45  cents. 

Series  .522.  Com  Storage  in  the  Erer-Xor- 
mal  Granary. — Illustrates  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  safe  storage  of  c-orn  on  the  farm.  48 
frami>s,  45  cents. 

Series  523.  Erosion — Whose  Pmblemf — 
Illustrates  the  desirability  of  community  ap- 
proa<-li  to  the  pndilem  of  controlling  erosion. 
33  frames,  45  cents. 

Series  524.  Soil  and  ll’Afcr  Conservation  in 
.Arkansas. — Illustrates  some  general  causes  as 
well  as  results  of  erosion  and  shows  recom¬ 
mended  preventive  and  cimservation  metiiods, 
as  practi<-ed  in  Arkansas.  48  frames,  45  cents. 

Series  5J^>.  Soil  Constrration  in  Ohio  Farm¬ 
ing. — Illustrates  erosion  problems  of  east  c-en- 
tral  Ohio.  Shows  farming  {H-actices  that  have 
proved  efre«*tlve  in  protecting  land  against 
erosion,  and  methods  found  vaiualile  in  re¬ 
claiming  other  land  alrt-ady  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  39  frames,  45  cents. 

S«‘rles  550.  Saving  Soil  in  Indiana. — Illus¬ 
trates  the  various  tyiies  of  erosion  i-ommoii 
in  Indiana,  the  damage  done  then-liy,  and 
shows  how  pniiier  land  use  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  methods  can  lie  us(>d  to  control  this 
erosion.  39  frames,  4-5  cents. 

Series  .556.  Extension  Photftgraphs  and 
Hoir  to  Take  Them- — ^Thls  series  illustrates 
the  priiM-ifial  characteristics  of  good  exten¬ 
sion  pictures  and  offers  suggestions  on  liow 
to  olitain  such  i>tiot<igraidis.  46  framt-s,  45 
cents. 

Revised  Series 

Series  165.  The  Xature  of  Plant  Diseases. — 
Gives  farmers  a  lietter  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  plant  diseases  and  the  principles 
which  underlie  our  more  common  methods 
for  their  control.  47  frames,  45  cents. 

Series  179.  Lime  In  Soil  Conservation. — 
Illustrates  the  pnqiaration  and  use  of  soil- 
liming  materials  and  the  lieneficial  results 
of  their  applh-ation  to  soils.  This  film  strip 
su|it‘rseded  the  st-ries  formerly  entitl(>d 
“Lime  and  Limestone.”  57  frames,  .50  cents. 

S«*rles  194.  Roundworms  and  Steine  Sani¬ 
tation. — Illustrates  the  c-ontrol  of  roundworms 
and  filth-borne  diseases  of  young  pigs.  34 
frames,  45  cents. 

Series  239.  Cart'  of  the  Laying  Floek. — Il¬ 
lustrates  the  essentials  of  housing,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  a  small  laying  flock.  25 
frames,  45  cents. 

Series  25!i.  The  Home  Demmstration 
Agent — Friend  to  Farm  Women. — Illustrates 
how-  home  demonstration  agents  carry  on 
their  work  among  farm  women.  39  frames, 
45  cents. 

Series  271.  The  Marketing  of  Eggs  in  the 
United  States. — Supplements  Farmers’  Bul¬ 


letin  No.  1378,  Marketing  Eggs;  and  ('ircobr 
No.  73,  The  Cold  Storage  of  Eggs  and  Po«|. 
try.  The  series  shows  the  various  steps  h 
the  nuirketing  of  eggs  in  the  Unit**d  Sttta 
53  frames,  ,50  cents. 

Series  *295.  Satisfying  Farm  Homes.— 
trates  the  contribution  of  home  ileiuuniti^ 
tion  work  in  making  the  farm  home  ellki^it 
and  satisfying.  62  frames.  .50  mils. 

Series  319.  Xational-Forest  Playgrounis.-- 
Illustrates  the  recreational  value  of  the  m- 
tional  forests.  74  frames,  .55  cents. 

8erl«*s  327.  The  Work  of  the  Forest  8ert- 
iec. — Deals  with  the  activities  of  tlie  Foi^ 
Servh-e.  79  frames.  .55  cents. 

Series  3.59.  Grasshopper  Ctmtrol  by  Coop 
eratire  Campaigns. — Illustrates  the  destrnr. 
tive  grasshopiiers,  the  damage  done  liy  then, 
and  the  methiMls  of  nuiking  surveys  and  tr 
ranging  for  control  camiwigns.  .56  franm. 
50  cents. 

Series  360.  Grasshoppers  and  Their  Cu- 
trol. — Illustrates  the  destructive  gra.sshoppm 
and  tlieir  life  habits  and  shows  examidn  t( 
grusshop|M‘r  iiijur.v.  It  also  shows  natunl 
contnil  and  control  with  iniison  laiit.  41 
frames,  45  cents. 
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Ihiring  the  last  13  yi-nrs,  4-11  club  mem¬ 
bers  of  Crawford  County,  Iowa,  have  fed  out 
1,1.52  lailiy  beeves  with  a  total  nuirket  value 
of  $126,470,  and  608  pimdinnl  ami  market 
litters  of  pigs  valued  at  $.503.0s0.  uccordiuf 
to  a  summary  made  liy  County  Agent  Paul 
Johnson.  Hie  cluli  memlH‘rs  liave  won  $15.- 
913  in  premiums  and  have  nuide  a  total  eiiti- 
matcHl  profit  of  $41 ,04 ‘2  on  all  4-11  club  pre 
Jects. 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 


National  4-H  Club  ('amp,  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  15-21. 

American  Home  Eixmomics  Assis-iation  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Juir 

20-2:1. 

American  Itairy  Science  Association  .Annul 
Meeting  at  State  Oillege  of  Washingtoa. 
I'ullman.  and  State  College  of  Idaho,  Ito- 
cow,  June  27-30. 

Seventy-seventh  Annual  Conventimi,  Natioul 
Education  Association,  Sun  Francisco,  Calil., 
July  2-6. 

Aimual  Meeting,  The  American  As.sociatiai 
of  Agricultural  ('ollege  Eilitors,  Purdnr 
University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  July  24-‘27. 

Seventh  World  Poultry  ('ongress,  1*01)111 
Auditorium,  (Teveland,  Ohio,  July  2$- 
August  7. 

American  Dietetic>s  AsMsdatlon,  Los  .\ng^ 
Calif.,  August  27-31. 

American  Country  Life  Assiwlatlon  ConfB- 
ence  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Sttt* 
College,  Pa..  August  30-Septeml)er  2. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Septeiiilier  17-ft 
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Busy  Days  in  Rhode  Island 


■  Tlia  Kxtenaion  Service  of  Khoile  laland 
*  made  the  flmt  2  months  of  the  year 
jiipilflcant  In  Its  1SK»  program  hy  {lartloiimt- 
iiii  In  IroiHirtant  i-onferenees  each  month. 

In  January,  a  2-day  lueetiiiK  was  held  at  the 
rollefce  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dlre<‘tor 
I*aul  S.  KurKess,  at  which  time  a  tive-poiut 
proftrain  was  develoiied  hy  both  State  and 
Federal  n‘prt‘sentatives  of  uKricultural  agen- 
oie*.  in  siMSH-hes  and  seminars. 

The  February  activity  In  which  many  ex¬ 
tension  workers  assisteil  was  an  innovation 
in  Rhode  Island  agricultural  history,  when 
the  annual  State  confereiuv  was  broadcast 
instead  of  Isdiig  conducted  as  an  oiien  public 
session. 

Every  branch  of  the  State’s  agriculture 
tiMtk  part  in  this  first  radio  conference  hroad- 
nist  over  Station  WI’KO.  Programs  were 
beanl  every  day  for  an  entire  wwk,  the  first 
tession  lieing  a  ‘‘women’s  program”  Monday 
nsiniing  from  11 :  <«(  to  0 :  JK).  State  Home 
Hemonstnition  Leader  Sara  E.  Coyne,  nssistiKl 
tiy  her  agiuits  in  the  various  districts,  con- 
dm-te<l  this  o|)ening  meeting. 

National  4-H  Campers 
Study  Leadership 

About  1((5  4-II  clul)  ineinliers  from  more 
than  42  States,  representing  the  more  than 
12fi6,(KN)  Imys  and  girls  in  4-II  clubs  in  the 
country,  an*  camping  in  Washington  from 
June  15  to  21.  Leadership  is  the  theme  of 
the  luitional  camp  tliis  year,  and  each  moni- 
iiig  the  camiiers  nH*et  in  the  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture  auditorium.  Just  a  short  walk 
fnau  the  cam|iground.  to  hear  some  of  the 
outstanding  lenders  in  agriculture,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  youth  movements  discuss  some 
phase  of  leadersiiip.  After  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  the  young  jieople  discuss  their  own 
problems  of  leadership,  what  young  iieople 
want  and  need,  and  how  4-11  clubs  can 
better  inwt  their  needs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mrs.  Uisisevelt  will  nn-elve  the  delegates; 
Secretary  Wallac-e  is  acting  as  their  host  for 
the  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture ;  and  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  meet  and  to  talk  to  other 
Oovernnient  ofikdnls. 

Coming  in  the  anniversary  year  of  the 
Extension  Service,  the  camp  will  hold  an 
anniversary  assembly  honoring  those  State 
club  leaders  who  liave  served  the  4-H  club 
movement  for  the  full  25  years. 

As  in  former  years,  the  delegates  are  mak¬ 
ing  iiilgrinmges  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  Lee 
llansion.  the  Linc«iln  Memorial,  and  other 
shrines  of  some  of  the  Nation’s  great  leaders; 
nud  they  will  learn  mure  of  their  Federal 
Goveminent  by  visiting  the  Capitoi,  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  (iovernment  departments. 


Tliat  night,  from  to  7:15,  Director 

Burgess  and  former  Director  GtMirge  E.  Adams 
took  part  in  the  ethereal  “annual  meeting.” 
Other  participants  were  Oovemor  William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  Cunferent'e  President  John  Johns¬ 
ton,  and  State  Director  of  Agriculture  Burton 
K.  Harris. 

County  Agent  Sumner  D.  Hollis  was  elected 
to  the  exec-ntlve  c<immlttee.  A  resolution  was 
made  which  endorsed  any  “proven  method" 
of  eradication  of  Bung's  disease  among  Hbode 
Island  cattle,  and  which  suggested  that  the 
general  us.senibly  provide  not  less  than  $1(N),- 
000  to  carry  out  preventive  w’ork  and  pay 
fur  reacting  cattle. 

Anotlier  event  that  drew  columns  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  pictures  was  the  annual  State  apple- 
pie  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Fruit  Growers’  AsstH'iation,  of  which  Dr.  E.  P. 
Christopher,  i‘xtension  horticulturist,  is  sec¬ 
retary.  The  contest  was  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  use  of  Rhode  Island  apples,  and  nearly 
50  pies  were  Judged,  acH-ording  to  a  rating  card 
prepared  by  State  Home  Demonstration 
I/eader  Sara  E.  Coyne. 


Pioneer  Agent  Dies 

W.  J.  Tiller  was  appointed  to  extension 
work  us  county  agent  in  Chesterfield  County, 
S.  C.,  in  1908,  and  served  continuously  until 
his  death  on  February  27,  1939.  The  total 
period  of  service  was  approximately  31  years. 

IVrhaiis  his  most  outstanding  service  was 
in  cunmH-tion  with  small  farmers  and  their 
efforts  to  diversify  their  crops  and  make  their 
oiierations  more  eflSclent.  He  deserved  and 
hud  the  c*oufidence  of  the  farmers  of  Chester¬ 
field  County.  He  was  instrumental  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  development  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  and  the  i-ommerclai  production  of  fruit 
crops  in  his  county. 

Mr.  Tiller  was  one  of  the  oldest  county 


agents  from  the  standiioint  of  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  having  served  nearly  3  years  under  Dr. 
Seaman  A.  Knapp.  He  was  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents  who  visited  Washington 
about  a  year  ago  and  <*onferred  with  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  concerning  extension  work  and 
the  agricultural  adjustment  program.  He 
grew  with  the  years  in  the  <tmfideiK‘e  of  the 
IMsiple  among  whom  lie  lived. 


A  Community  Telephone 

.\  community  telephone,  with  the  bills  laiid 
a  year  in  advance,  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Central  Home  Demonstration 
Club  in  1938,  says  Wilma  Mt  Kelvey,  assistant 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Miller  County, 
Ark. 

As  far  back  as  Decemlier  1987,  the  home 
demonstration  women  were  talking  about  the 
neeri  for  a  telephone  in  the  community  to  call 
a  diH'tor  in  case  of  an  accident  or  serious 
illness.  In  February  1988,  they  dwided  to 
make  a  club  quilt  to  raise  eiiougb  funds. 
F^ch  member  donated  10  c*ents  for  lining  and 
thread  and  pieceil  one  block.  One  member 
set  the  quilt  together,  and  another  donatetl 
the  cotton.  Chances  were  .sold  on  the  quilt, 
which  was  given  away  at  the  June  home 
demonstration  club  meeting,  the  prix-eeds 
amounting  to  $15.45. 

The  home  demonstration  members  set  up 
a  “c-ountry  store”  during  a  political  rally  and 
made  a  profit  of  $13. 

The  telephone  has  lieen  installed  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ma.son  who  lives  near 
the  center  of  the  community. 


Game  Management 

More  than  6,000  fanners  in  Michigan  par- 
ticiiiated  in  1938  in  cooperative  game-man¬ 
agement  activities  on  their  farms. 

Projects  in  which  the  farmers  oiierated 
were  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Servic-e  of  Michigan  State  College  and  the 
game  division  of  the  Michigan  State  Deiiart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation. 

Cooiieratives  of  farmers  were  organized 
under  the  Williamston  plan  which  has  been 
In  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town  since 
1931. 

In  the  20  counties  in  which  farmers  used 
the  plan  last  year,  there  were  450,000  acres 
of  farm  lands  involved. 

Primary  reason  for  organization  was  to 
control  tresfiass,  but  other  wildlife  aids  are 
being  followed  by  the  farmer  cooperators. 

These  aids  iiM'lude  curtailing  unnecessary 
burning  and  draining  of  lands  that  offer  cover 
and  feed  for  game,  and  the  protection  of  na¬ 
tural  growth  on  unused  or  eroded  areas.  In 
exchange  for  these  activities,  memliers  of  the 
groups  are  furnishe<l  necessary  signs  for  post¬ 
ing  lands,  and  tickets  which  may  be  issued  to 
desirable  hunters. 
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Who's  Who  Among  the  First  Agents 

Twenty-five  years  or  more  as  a  State  4-H 
club  leader  is  the  record  of  these  three  men 


A.  J.  Brundage. 


■  It  was  in  March  1914,  antedating  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  that  Augustus  Jackson 
Bruudage  took  over  his  duties  as  State  club 
leader  in  Connecticut.  During  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  service  he  has  come  into  contact 
with  more  than  100,000  boys  and  girls  in  about 
20  different  project  clubs.  More  than  6,000  of 
these  club  members  have  attended  summer 
conferences  at  Storrs.  Starting  in  1919  with  77 
youngsters,  these  short  courses  now  enroll 
from  600  to  700  boys  and  girls  annually. 

During  the  war  period  the  4-H  clubs  con¬ 
verted  themselves  Into  the  Junior  Food  Army 
which  enrolled  more  than  45,000  youngsters  in 
1918.  The  record  of  the  Junior  Food  Army 
was  an  amazing  example  of  what  enthusiastic 
youngsters  can  accomplish  under  direction. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Brundage  organized  the  first 
“$1,000  poultry  club”  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  specific  goal  of  accomplishment  for  club 
youngsters.  The  idea  has  spread  widely. 
Boys  were  encouraged  to  bring  their  birds  to 
college  as  a  means  of  financing  their  way. 
About  30  former  club  members  have  helped  to 
pay  their  way  through  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  this  manner. 

Middlesex  County  organized  in  1924  the  first 
incorporated  4-H  club  fair  association  in  the 
country.  Five  of  the  eight  counties  in  Con¬ 
necticut  now  have  such  associations.  The 
idea  has  taken  hold  in  other  States. 

Club  work  in  Connecticut  is  now  a  far-fiung 
organization  with  some  6,000  club  members 
and  about  1,400  town  committeemen  and  adult 
leaders  helping  to  direct  the  work.  The  work 
is  organized  in  138  of  the  State's  169  towns, 
and  16  other  towns  have  scattered  member¬ 
ships.  There  are  two  club  agents  in  each  of 
the  eight  counties. 

From  1923  to  1990  Mr.  Brundage  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  4-H  Leaders'  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


in  Springfield.  To  this  school  came  delegates 
from  most  of  the  States  as  well  as  from 
Canada. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Brundage  has  given 
much  thinking  to  community  and  recrtmtional 
activities  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  scope 
of  country  life.  During  farm  and  home  week 
at  Storrs  last  sununer,  he  directed  a  song 
and  square-dance  festival  in  which  more  than 
3,000  persons  actively  luirticipated.  Mr.  Brun¬ 
dage  has  long  believed  that  boys  and  girls 
move  from  the  country  to  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  finding  richer  social  and  cultural  oppor¬ 
tunities.  He  is  convinced  that  the  country 
can  supply  much  of  its  own  requirements  in 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Although 
the  econondc  goats  are  never  lost  sight  of  in 
club  work,  he  feels  that  club  work  should  pri¬ 
marily  build  citizenship. 


E.  L.  Ingalls. 


■  It  lias  been  estimated  that  mure  than 
:M,000  people  now  living  in  Vermont  have 
directly  benefited  from  the  extension  work 
done  by  E.  L.  Ingalls,  Vermont  State  4-H  club 
leader,  with  rural  boys  and  girls  since  be  en¬ 
tered  the  field  of  club  work  in  the  spring  of 
1914.  Under  his  direction,  club  work  in  Ver¬ 
mont  has  been  built  up  from  small  beginnings 
to  a  well-rounded  program,  in  which  about 
5,000  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  each  year. 

Lifelong  association  with  rural  people,  more 
than  40  years  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
various  fields  of  education,  have  character¬ 
ized  Mr.  Ingalls'  career. 

Most  impressive  testimony  to  the  help  that 
Mr.  Ingalls  has  given  to  Vermont  rural  buys 
and  girls  has  come  from  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  and  from  men  and  women  who 
were  4-H  club  members  in  their  youth.  In 
1934,  about  200  4-H  club  boys,  girls,  leaders, 
and  agents  from  all  parts  of  the  State  cele¬ 


brated  his  20  years  of  service  to  4-H 
work  and  founded  a  scholarship  in  his  b<ic<r 
The  money  had  come  in  |iennk>s  and  dimes  < 
quarters  and  one-dollar  bills  from  all  strti,  ! 
of  Vermont.  The  scholarship  lieliw 
4-H  club  members  to  make  their  way  thr!-- 
the  University  of  Vermont.  It  is  a  iianki 
larly  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose  untirk^ 
thought  and  effort  have  l)een  directed  to  boilij 
ing  up  the  opiwrt  unit  It'S  available  to  Tw 
moiit  rural  boys  and  girls. 
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W.  J.  Jernigan.  | 

■  It  was  in  1912  that  W.  J.  Jernigan  becatarj 
State  4-H  club  agent  in  Arkansas — 1  yearaodf 
5  months  prior  to  the  imssage  of  the  Smith  i 
Lever  Act. 

From  the  4,026  farm  boys  and  girls  in  on 
ton,  corn,  canning,  and  poultry  clubs  in  1914 
the  annual  enrollment  has  grown  by  mort 
than  70,000.  November  .30,  1988,  brought  toi 
close  the  most  successful  club  year  in  Arku 
sas  history,  with  74,322  rural  youth  carrjiii: 
on  28  different  farm  and  home  demonstratisK. 

4-H  club  work  in  the  first  y€*ar  of  coopen 
tive  extension  work  was  done  largely  throofh 
pc‘rsonal  h<une  visits,  with  practically  no  lool 
clubs  or  organization.  In  1988,  there  wen 
1,846  active  cHmimniiity  4-H  organizations, m 
largely  by  the  members  themselves,  assistal 
by  4,018  farm  men  and  women  local  leaden. 

The  establishment  4  years  ago  of  the  Junior 
adult  4-H  clubs  for  older  farm  boys  and  |irh 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years,  whkh 
completes  the  link  between  youth  and  adilt 
rural  organizations,  is  another  imirortant  de 
velopinent  in  Arkansas  4-H  club  work.  Man 
than  6,000  older  rural  youth  are  availiit 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  newer 
organization. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  4-H  cMI 
work  has  made  to  Arkansas,  in  the  opinki 
of  Mr.  Jernigan,  is  the  h^adership  that  kis 
steiqied  from  its  ranks  to  assume  responaiii 
ities.  Many  of  the  local  leaders  of  today  IR 
former  club  members.  Too,  Mr.  Jeml|U 
Iioints  with  pride  to  the  former  4-H  club  m* 
bers  who  are  now  county  agents,  home  dew 
oiistration  agents,  extension  siiecialista,  aal 
district  agents. 
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Brief 


Appraising  the  Service 

In  Uu.xk  County,  Wis.,  the  board  of  suirt- 
visors  voted  to  put  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  c-ounty  agent’s  ofllce  up  to 
a  refereiiduin  vote  of  the  people.  The  dis¬ 
trict  supiTvisor  met  with  the  committee  and 
arrangwi  to  place  all  facts  liefore  the  voters — 
what  the  ofllce  cost,  who  laiid  for  it,  the 
relation  Itetween  the  Federal,  State,  and 
county  governments,  and  some  of  the  most 
signiflcant  ohjeidives  and  accomplishments  of 
the  county  agent’s  ofllce.  A  series  of  six 
articles  was  preiaired  and  publishetl  in  all 
county  news|Hi|it‘rs,  and  tHlitorial  comment 
was  sollcitetl.  Many  grouiis  and  organiza¬ 
tions  did  much  to  promote  a  favorable  vote. 
The  referendum  to  retain  the  county  agent's 
office  iMissisl  by  a  wide  margin. 

Visual  Aid  Session 

A  fratun*  of  the  Kansas  Farm  and  Home 
Week  in  February  was  a  ‘2-day  e<litorial-and- 
photographic  session  during  which  visual-aid 
e«|nipiiieiit  ranging  from  slide  projectors  to 
moving  picture  cameras  was  exhibited.  Some 
of  the  liest  amateur  photographers  in  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  and  outstanding  commercial 
press  photographers  were  in  attendance. 


207  Mattresses  Made 

lAiguii  County,  Ark.,  farm  families  are 
sleeping  more  soundly  this  year,  for  207 
liome-mnde  cotton  mattresses  were  made  by 
home  demonstration  clubwomen  in  the  county 
in  1!)38,  aci'ording  to  Marcelle  1‘hillips,  home 
demonstration  agent. 

Mattress  making  was  carrietl  on  in  every 
community  in  the  county;  and  10  sets  of 
mattress  needles,  bought  by  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  committee  and  loaned  through  the 
home  demonstration  agent's  oflSce,  went  the 
rounds  of  the  clubs. 


Michigan  Hot-Lunch  Clubs 

In  Antrim,  Charlevoix,  Emmet,  and  Che- 
bo.vgan  Counties.  Mich.,  more  than  100 
4-H  clubs  are  serving  about  2,4(K»  hot  dishes 
dally  to  school  children.  Nearly  85  percent 
cf  these  clubs  cook  the  meal  at  noon,  whereas 
the  other  15  percent  use  the  hot-jar  method. 

Cooperation  has  l»een  received  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  supply¬ 
ing  free  foods  to  the  clubs.  Some  of  the 
foods  given  are:  Grapefruit  juice,  fresh 
grapefruit,  prunes,  drie<l  peaches,  dried  milk, 
canneil  iieas.  flour,  lieans,  corn  meal,  raisins. 


and  butter.  It  is  estimatevl  that  when  the 
project  ends  almut  ‘200,000  pounds  of  food 
will  have  been  furnishetl  the  clubs.  The  ERA 
has  also  cooperated  in  supplying  a  truck  to 
deliver  this  food  at  an  average  cost  of  $40 
Iier  month. 

All  memiters  of  the  hot -lunch  clubs  in  this 
district  are  rwiniri*d  to  complete  the  health 
projec't.  “After  seeing  how  much  the  Itoys 
and  girls  enjoy  a  hot  dish  at  noon,  and  seeing 
the  amount  of  giMsl  that  is  Isung  done,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  justiflwl  4-11  projects  that  can  lie  car- 
rie<l.’’  rejsirts  O.  F.  Walker,  distiict  club 
agent. 


Rural  Electrification 

Fhithusiasiu  of  the  women  helped  to  put 
ai-ross  the  rural-electrillcatlon  project  in 
Tazewell  County,  Ill.,  according  to  G.  II. 
Iftner,  county  agent;  and  L.  L.  Col  vis,  agent 
in  Pulaski  and  Alexander  Counties,  reiKirtetl 
that  no  project  in  the  imst  several  years  has 
receivtHl  such  sincere  and  complete  endorse¬ 
ment  from  farmers. 

More  than  25  Pulaski  and  Alexander  com¬ 
munity  lenders  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
service  in  contacting  prosiiectlve  meniliers  of 
the  local  cooperative. 

Fulton  County  signetl  877  memlH'rs  for  its 
project,  and  County  Agent  John  E.  Watt  be¬ 
lieves  if  the  opiKirtunity  had  Iteen  left  open 
another  w«*k,  they  could  have  reacheil  the 
l.tlOK  mark. 


Turn  About  Is  a  Vacation 

While  at  the  county  rest  camp  for  3  days 
la.st  summer,  27  mothers  of  Jack.son  County, 
Ark.,  left  their  4-H  club  daughters  to  man¬ 
age  the  households.  Six  4-H  girls  took 
charge  of  the  meals  at  the  women's  rest 
c-anip. 


A  Song  for  Louisiana  Women 

There  is  a  song  in  the  heart  of  practically 
every  one  of  the  17,0(53  home  demonstration 
clubwomen  of  Louisiana  since  singing  has 
Iteen  added  to  the  program  of  study  and  rec¬ 
reation  carrltHl  on  in  all  of  the  64  parishes 
by  that  many  home  demonstration  agents. 
The  song  that  they  are  singing  this  year  is 
another  one  of  Stephen  Foster's,  entitletl 
“Some  Folks  Do.” 

The  671  home  demonstration  clubs  will  not 
only  sing  at  home,  but,  as  in  former  years, 
they  will  sing  together  during  the  annual 
farmers'  and  homemakers’  week  to  be  held  at 
the  Louisiana  State  University  this  summer. 

To  carry  on  the  plan  of  learning  American 
music,  a  Louisiana  folk  song,  En  Arant 
Grenadiers  or  March  on  Grenadiers,  has  also 
been  selected  for  the  club  members  to  learn. 


Ourselves 


■  Mae  Farris,  formerly  of  the  Oklahoma 
Exten.sion  St*rvice,  has  joined  the  staff  at 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  as  home  furnishings 
siH'cialist. 

■  NEBRASKA,  as  well  as  the  entire  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  lost  an  outstanding  leader  on 
April  i>  when  R.  E.  Holland,  suiM‘rvisor  of 
programs  of  the  Nebraska  Extension  Service, 
died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
51  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  early  pioneers  in  agricultural 
extension  work  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Holland  was 
well  known  among  thousands  of  farm  men 
and  women  throughout  the  State.  For  years 
be  worked  with  farm  iieople  in  formulating 
agricultural  etlucational  programs  within  the 
counties. 

Mr.  Ibdland  was  extremely  active  in  pro¬ 
gram-planning  and  in  gi  oup-<liscussion  work. 
Recently  he  had  suiiervised  radio  work  for 
the  Nebraska  Extension  Service. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
he  was  one  of  the  earlier  comity  agricultural 
agents  in  Nebraska,  serving  in  Kimball  County 
in  1616-17. 

Mr.  Holland  came  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  as  assistant  county  agent  leader  in 
1917  and  later  was  made  district  extension 
leader.  He  servetl  as  senior  agricultural 
economist  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Nebraska  in  lOtiS.  He  returned  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  to  head  up  program  plan¬ 
ning,  the  iMisition  he  held  until  his  sudden 
death. 
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